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LAMBERT’S TWENTY 
YEARS. 
By M. T. CaLpor. 

———_———_—_ 

CHAPTER XII. 

Still so hardhearted? What may be 
‘The sin I have committed ? 

That now the angry deity 

Has to a rock congealed thee, 

And thus thy hardness fitted. 

Miss DAVENAL came promptly to renew her 
acquaintance with the Claxtons, and brought a box 
of handkerchiefs for Nina’s dexterous embroidery 
needle. She assumed such a familiar, friendly 
manner, none of them were able to comprehend that 
she was still a comparative stranger. Neither could 
any one of the family be vexed or humiliated by the 
obligation, when presently, in her gay and careless 
way, she produced from her capacious travelling 
bag a dozen little articles of luxurious comfort, and 
placed them here and there in the most unconcerned 
matter-of-fact manner. Even proud-spirited, envious 
hella had not a demurring word when their wealthy 
young visitor threw over her shoulders a lovely 
riding cape of deep blue, bordered with swan’s down, 
exe laiming merrily : 

“ There ! 
\ stupid dressmaker made it without my orders. 
You can imagine What a fright it makes of me, 
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| of your garment. | 
| do you think my indolent distribution of superfluities | 
| will pass for goodness, in the sight of your devotion ? | 
And Miss | 
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yourself for the extra exertion. I am already antici- 
patingit will be the very pleasantest of all my rides in 
this town. Bella is going, of course, and little Nina, 
and Master Nolan only escapes because that poor 
ankle keeps him to the couch.” 

“You are so good!” whispered Nina, who was 
already at work, marking out her patterns. 

Miss Davenal turned towards her impetuously. 

“Child, child, I am not worthy to touch the hem 
Patient, unselfish little worker, 


Do not shame me by the contrast!” 
Davenal did not offer the swan’s down hood and cloak 
to Nina. She had a keener understanding of the 
differing natures of these two sisters. But when 
Nina went out where she kept her thin, faded shawl, 
hanging ready for its constant use, she found a warm, 
serviceable, and neat-looking cloak hangivg in its 
place, with a fresh pair of gloves in the pocket, 
a pretty scarf around it, and the carefully tied 
parcel beneath proved to be the very pair of new 
boots which Nina had anxiously foreseen must 


eventually be forthcoming, but had dismally queried | 
how it was possible they should be obtained, without | 


depriving the family of some needed comfort. Now 


| the feet, which in Nolan’s illness must do all the 
| running to and fro from town, were neatly shod. 


don’t blame me for giving that to you. | 


Nina’s tearful glance of gratitude was Miss 
Davenal’s sweetest remembrance for the day. Never- 


| theless when the pretty pony carriage arrived, Nina 


but upon you, fair Miss Bella, it will be lovely! | 
There is a French hat, trimmed with harebells | 


which belongs to it, and I shall bring it to-morrow, 
when I come to take this darling little woman to 
dr ive out with me.” 

“Me? oh, Miss Davenal! you don’t mean that you 
will take me out,” exclaimed Mrs. Claxton, clasping 
those delicate hands of hers in very ecstasy of 
anticipation. 

“And why not, I pray you, when the sunshine is 
warm and bright, but not overpowering? And you 
are to try this cordial to-day in order to prepare 





shook her head. ‘You are so good, Miss Davenal. 
I shall never be able to thank you enough for this 
treat you are giving dear mamma and poor Bella. 
But it will be too much to have another, and if you 
please, |’m so interested in this letter I must finish 
it to-day, and won’t you excuse me ?” 

Miss Davenal was very ready to refuse in the most 
tyrannical fashion. She had determined that this 
little self-sacrificing creature should have one treat, 
despite her persistent devotion. She had in reality 

lanned the ride for Nina’s sake, quite as much as 
or her mother’s, and to have helpless beauty 
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occupy the spare seat alone, and Nina remain at 
home still toiling, was beyond Miss Davenal’s powcr 
of endurance. 

“ Now, Nina,” said she, “I am a despot in my way, 
as you ought to have discovered before this. I want 
you on the seat by me, and there is room for Bella 
and your mother on the other.” 

“ But, if you please,” pleaded Nina, “I would 
rather stay at home. Poor Nolan is so downhearted, 


| he will mope away all the time we are gone, and it 


retards him so much. Besides, it is such a nice 
opportunity for us to have a quiet conversation, such 
as we have longed for, but dared not venture upon, 
because mamma has such sharp eyes, and we would 
not have her guess, yet, something that Nolan and L 
are troubled about. Please let me stay.” 

“Little martyr!” sighed Miss Davenal, as she 
allowed her to have her way, “and yet how I envy 
her !” 

It was a pretty sight—the glittering equipage 
and graceful horses, with the sweet, aristocratic 
looking invalid, her face flushed with the glow of 
excited enjoyment, leaning back among the velvet 
cushions, and those two beautiful girls, so different, 
and yet equally peerless in their own style, blooming 
there in front of her. The dull townspeople roused 


| themselves to gaze, admire, and wonder, most of all, 


't was an event indeed to see the Claxtons once 
more in a handsome carriage. People asked each 
other in significant whispers if Madame Lambert 
was asleep, and her spYes all dispersed? And it so 
chanced that the circle of spectators was accidentally 
enlarged. When Dixon drove down the strect, across 
which the track of the railroad extended, he found 
the passage momentarily obstructed by the stop- 
page of one of the long trains. A carriage had 
broken, and the engineer was securing it against 
farther accident. So the annoyed and wearied 
passengers had this agreeable addition to their other- 
wise tame and commonplace view. They saw the 
pony carriage, the horses stamping and pawing, the 
three ladies walling and talking merrily. 

“By Jove! you don’t often see two such stylish 
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beauties,” exclaimied.a young gentleman, one of four 
in the rear rail-tarriage close beside the street. 
“ Look, Lefton, there’s a blonde and brunette for you. 
Which can carry off the palm ?” 

The young man addressed had been looking forth 
eagerly. He started up, knocked hastily on the 
window as the guard passed without, and asked : 

“ How many minutes shall we remain stationary? 
I have discovered an acquaintance in yonder phaeton, 
and wish to speak with her. Open the door for 
me.” 

An instant after he was at the door of Miss Dave- 
nal’s carriage, his hat in his hand, bowing and 
smiling. 

“ My good angel caused this accident to hinder the 
train,’ exclaimed he. “ Miss Davenal, I am de- 
lighted to solve the riddle which has so puzzled the 
fashionable world, as to where its most shining light 
had vanished. I shall never cease to bless my old 
aunt, who sent for me, for the seventy-seventh time, 
to assure me that unless I behaved myself with due 
regard to her notions, I should be cut short in her 
will. Now I know where to look for you. I need 
not ask if you are well, for I herewith declare I 
never saw you appear in such good health and spi-+ 
rita, nor so thoroughly charming.” 

How gay and bright, how aristocratic he looked, 
standing there so much at ease, his handsome face 
aglow with pleasure and surprise! Miss Claxton 
looked with eager cttriosity into her companion’s 
face, to read for herself how the young gentleman 
stood in that lady’s regard. 

Miss Davenal’s colour rose slightly, just enough 
for the little exhilaration of the surprise, but her 
eyes shone bright and clear, and she reached out her 
hand with a frank, genial smile. 

“ My dear Lord Windermere, one would as soon 
expect to see Windsor Castle transported to this quiet 
little town. I think you give one the same impres- 
sion which Selkirk might have received, had some 
stray waif of civilization drifted down upon him, in- 
stead of that queer savage. What is the latest scene 
shifted out by the great kaleidoscope? I have heard 
no single whisper since I left London. I have pur- 
posely shut my eyes to the daily journals. Don’t 


disturb my happy peace and serenity by any of the 
disagreeable rumours; but if you have any pleasant 
news, let me hear it.” 

The gentleman shrugged his shoulders, and made 


a comical grimi#¢e. 

“Miss Blanche Adair has really a nibble; I think 
there is little question but she will secure her prey, 
Major John Osborne is the expected-to-be-happy 
man. I haven’t offered my condolences yet.” 

“ T hope she will be happy,” answered Miss Da- 
venal, thoughtfully ; “ and the best wish I have for 
them is, that no remembrance of their unkindness to 
a desolate girl may stab their satisfaction in their 
own prosperity. What more?” 

He smiled rather roguishly. 

“Colonel Fotheringham has also thrust himself, 
with his usual bravado, into danger, and surrendered 
toagenerous foe. The net which entangled his sol- 
dierly feet was a silken one. Can you guess what 
fair hands spread it? It was one of your old ac- 
quaintances who consoled him for your coldness.” 

“Rose Ingelow, I hope,” she returned, eagerly. 
* Ah, that is good news indeed,” she added, as he 
nodded his aftirmation. ‘“ He has been such a fear- 
less friend to me, in some dark days of mine, I 
ought indeed to be thankful for his happy hopes. 
But stay, this is unpardoneble, I have not introduced 
you to my friends. Dear Mrs. Claxton, this is Lord 
Ernest Windermere. Miss Bella Claxton, your lord- 
ship—I only wish there was more time for you to 
increase the chance acquaintance.” 

“In which I most sincerely join you,” responded 
his lordship with such an admiring earnestness in 
his dark eyes, as he bowed again over Bella’s fair 
hand, that the latter coloured with gratified vanity, 
and mentally congratulated herself upon her new ac- 
quisitions, the blue and ermine mantle, and the 
French hat, with those lovely harebells, whose ex- 
quisite blue matched so charmingly with her eyes. 

“T have halfa mind to let them go on without 
me,” said his lordship, pulling out his repeater, and 
glancing discontentedly towards the train, which 
showed signs of speedy movement. “ If—— you 
would invite me, Miss Davenal.” 

She laughed merrily, and glanced somewhat 
roguishly into his face. 

“Does Lord Windermere consent to waste two 
hours of London for the sake of a drive in this little 
country nook? I think there is another through 
train, two hours later. If you will take a ride with 
us, I will see that you return hither, in time for 
the next train.” 

There was no hesitation in his lordship’s manner. 
He went hurriedly to the window of the railway-car- 
riage he had left. 

“Lefton, I’m going to stop until the later train, 





Tell them so, if any of the people from the Hall are 
down after me.” 

“I say, Windermere, don’t be selfish! invite me 
to share your voluntary detention!” was the gay 
response. 

His lordship shook his head. 

“Two such houris, ‘pon my honour, it’s cruel in 
you to monopolize both. Give usa chance likewise,” 
added another of his wild young friends. 

Lord Windermere hurried away, to escape their 
badinage, andin a moment more the train was whiz- 
zing off, and the road was free for Dixon to pro- 
ceed. 

Miss Davenal quietly transferred herself to the 
seat by Mrs. Claxton, and left his lordship to estab- 
lish himself by Bella’s side. 

“ A very cosy party, lam sure,” observed Miss 
Davenal, “ itis not often my little carriage is so 
honoured. Now, Mrs. Claxton, you shall tell us 
where to go. We are to take just the route which 
you desire.” 

“Tt matters very little. Any will seem delight- 
ful to such a recluse as I have been,” replied that 
lady, with a smile; yet there was a tinge of sad- 
ness in the tone, and turning her face a little 
farther from their observat’.:, she fell into a reverie 
which Miss Davenal took «> aot to disturb. 

She returned to her conversation with his lord- 
ship, after giving Dixon the required directions, and 
presently, through the latter’s dexterous manage- 
ment, Bella Claxton was also joining in. Bella had 
listened, like one in some entranced dream, while 
her companions were recalling merry reminiscences 
of brilliant festivals, of famous works of art, of 
levees where they had met distinguished and high- 
born guests, and her glowing face, and eager, 
dilated eyes were not lost upon his lordship. 

“We are monopolizitig all the conversation,” he 
said, with a merry smile. “ I am sure by your looks 
that you can tell us something far more interesting 
than our dull anecdotes. Pray let us hear it, Miss 
Claxton.” 

“Dull!” echoed Bella, quite startled from her 
accustomed dreamy languor, “I have been listening 
with wrapt attention, thinking myself fortunate to 
catch even such distant echoes, from a fairy world, 
of which I only hear descriptions, but see for myself 
—nothing !” 

“Indeed, that world is the loser for yout #bsence, 
Miss Claxton: I hope your seclusion is not arbi- 

. Letme see you, I beg, with Miss Davenal, 
when the London season begins. It will be like a 
White rose and a red one, set side’ by side, each 
‘adding by contrast to the other's charm. I will 
venture to affirm that you Will téign jointly in 
unrivalled fashion, and I promise to remain a loyal 
subject at either throne.” 

As he spoke, he turned his eye from one to the 
other. Bella Claxton’s statuesque face was beautified 
anéw by a soft glow of eager delight, her blue eyes 
shone resplendently at the very thought, a glad, 
eager smile was on her lips. Oh, what a glorious 
prospect the very idea opened upon her! She knew 
it was the world where she could reign regally, the 
sphere for which her luxury-loving nature fitted her, 
the only place in which she could live worthily. 
For the moment, her dazzled imagination carried 
her away from the dreary reality. She looked up 
into his face, the rosy lips parted with a child’s 
ecstatic smile. 

“Oh, I shall be so happy, if it can be!” she mur- 
mured. 

Miss Davenal, on the contrary, tossed her head, 
anda scornful smile flitting across the proud, dark 
face lost itself in the dreamy sadness of the great 
black eye. 

“ Your lordship cannot tempt me, with such gilded 
fruit,” said she. “I have tried it and found out its 
bitterness. My nature demands better nourishment, 
a healthier atmosphere. I think genuine work 
would be the best thing the world could offer me. 
It is odd how all things get jangled in this queer 
world of ours.” 

“Do you blame me?” questioned Bella, with a 
wistful reproach in her tone, looking around as 
suddenly as it was possible for one of her stately, 
languid temperament to move. 

“Blame you?” repeated Miss Davenal, sorrowfully. 
“T should as soon think of blaming the sun for 
shining, a flower for blooming. It is perfectly na- 
tural in you. Your nature requires just that glitter- 
ing, sunny life, you would be its star and ornament, 
its worthy queen; anywhere else your life will be a 
failure. And for me—such an opportunity as your 
sister enjoys and improves faithfully, well, I think it 
would simply be my salvation.” 

She sighed and looked away dreamily, then added, 
in a softer voice: 

“Tt is as I said before, in this strange world of 
ours, fortuues are strangely jangled.” 

“Yours need not be, did you not so wilfully insist 





upon it,” retorted Lord Windermere, ‘With the re- 
proach of some old resentment'in his voice. 

Miss Davenal withdrew her eyes from the sky and 
fixed them archly on his face, which reddened 
slightly beneath the intense gaze. 

“Your lordship will one day discover that I havo 
the gift of second sight. If 1 make so poor @ specu- 
lation of my personal venture, I am better skilled for 
my friends. One day you will be glad that I refused 
to allow you to take aninsignificant pebble, and call 
it a diamond, because there happened to be a little 
sparkle of quartz which caught your eye. The true 
diamond will some-time or other come to your hand, 
and you will know that it is just the one gem you 
need, to adorn your life, and make its happiness. 
And perhaps the pebble likewise will be washed on- 
ward—onward, until it finds its true place.” 

She was smiling softly as she finished the sen- 
tence. 

“Tam glad, at least, that one of the roses will 
bloom for London,” said Lord Windermere, turning 
> ey Claxton, with that flattering, deferential air 
of his. 

And now Bellu remembered the pinched purse of 
the luckless Claxtons, the straitened home. For 
a moment she had allowed herself to be beguiled by 
the unwonted surroundings, to forget that ermine 
mantles, luxurious coaches, and titled companions 
were not her rightful dower. She drew one long, 
shuddering sigh. 

“ Alas!” exclaimed she, “I am afraid it cannot 
be, unless—unless—Madame Lambert fails of her 
twenty years.” , 

Mrs. Claxton roused from her réverie at that 
name, and looked around with an air of ‘frightened 
bewilderment. 

“Madame Lambert! My dear child; what do you 
mean? Are we likely to meet her?” 

“T hope not, I am sure,” replied Bella, sinking 
back into her usual fengane, “else Miss 
Davenal and Lord Windermere will both provoke 
her hatred, though, heaven be praised, they are 
above the reach of her malice! ” 

And then a sudden whim occurred to Bella, and 
she wi to Miss Davenal eagerly, pointing 
with her d towards the designated street. 

“Let us cross by that street to the river-road.” 

And Dixon, obeying his mistress’s gesture, drove 
that way; and presently little Mrs. Claxton straight- 
ened up in her seat, her eyes glittering, her lips not- 
withstanding all their tremour compressed sternly, 
and she looked out with nervous eagerness and fas- 
cination for the first glimpse of the battlemented 
roof and tower of Greyslope. ’ 

“ Ah!” was all she said, as they came abreast of 
it, and the grana old gloomy house loomed up be- 
fore them. 

But Bella flung out her hand with a proud gesture. 
“See, my lord,” said she, “there is the house to 
which my mother ought to be able to invite you. 
It is the home of our ancestors. It will be ours 
again, if we live long enough. It was my grand- 
mother’s right, but her stepmother held the life 
lease of it by her father’s will, and she died, and it 
is possible we may all die before it comes back to 
its rightful owners.” 

Miss Davenal was as ignorant as Lord Winder- 
mere, but they both saw the excitement flashing in 
Bella’s face, and read the uncontrollable agitation of 
her mother by the clasped hands and set, white face. 
To complete the scene, Madame Lambert, in her 
stately, old-fashioned coach, with the windows up, 
came slowly down the avenue. Dixon, who had 
drawn up the horses, to allow a good view of the 
fine old building, wheeled his carriage out of the 
way, but in such a manner that the inmates almost 
confronted the single occupant of the coach. 

Madame Lambert's expression, for the moment, 
was that of gratified pride. She always enjoyed the 
admiration which strangers invariably lavished upon 
Greyslope. She reached up her ungloved hand, 
and allowed the sunlight to tangle coruscating 
rainbows in the splendid gems which decked her 
rings, but in the very act she paused, and the skinny 
hand remained poised, while a livid hue poured 
over her face, and she looked into Miss Davenal’s 
carriage. Her fierce black eye darted from Mrs. 
Claxton’s deathly white face to the angry haughti- 
ness of Bella’s erect head, and recognized their iden- 
tity, and then slowly the hand was brought down, 
the fingers clenched, and Madame Lambert glared 
menacingly towards the hated relatives. 

“Good heavéns! what ails the woman?” ex- 
claimed Lord Windermere, in an indignant voice. 
“Ts she a maniac ?” 

Madame Lambert heard, and her anger became 
more furious; her eyes seemed fairly to blaze as 
they darted fiercely from one to another, and with an 
imperious gesture she commanded the coachman to 
halt. Just, however, as he drew up the horses, 
Miss Davenal, half rising in her seat, indignantly 
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directed Dixon to proceed, commanding him to turn 
around and retreat, if the strange woman persisted 
in blocking up their onward progress. 

Now, for the first time apparently, Madame Lam- 
bert gave her attention to this young lady, and the 
effect was singular and startling. The flush of 
anger died off, the strange eyes looked wilder than 
ever, the lips parted as if gasping for breath, and a 
strong shudder ran through her frame; and there 
she sat, staring in ghastly rigidity, as if suddenly 
frozen into a statue, unable to withdraw her eyes, or 
make a single movement. Their carriage circling 
about, left the other still motionless, with that up- 
right figure and ghastly face staring after them. 
Dixon snapped his whip, and the spirited horses 
dashed on, and Greyslope and Madame Lambert 
vanished from their vision. 

Bella Claxton drew herself up with a little nervous 
laugh. 

“You must think this is a very strange affair, Lord 
Windermere. I amafraid you will repent your kind- 
ness to us, Miss Davenal,” said she, in a tone which 
showed her nervousness, because it was hurried, and 
fluttered out of its accustomed dreamy calmness. 
“Mamma, dear, if you do not mind, I am going to 
tell them the story.” 

Mrs. Claxton only nodded a mute consent. Her 
face was very pale, and the closed eyes could not 
restrain the slow tears from slipping through tho 
lashes. But she evidently wished to remain undis- 
turbed by any expression of regard or sympathy, and 
turned her face as far as possible from observation. 
Had Nina been there, she would have found a dozen 
noiseless ways of comforting her, without attracting 
attention, have slipped her little hand into her 
mother’s, whispered words which would have 
speedily wrought the desired consolation. But Bella 
was full of her own indignation, her cheek glowed, 
her eyes shone brilliantly, and, as far as was pos- 
sible for her calm temperament, she was fired with 
passionate anger. 

The young nobleman was asking himself how it 
was possible the praise of so lovely a creature had 
not been sounded over the whole kingdom. 

“Let us hear the story, by all means,” observed 
Miss Davenal, hastily; “ anything to disperse the 
gloom which that frightful woman has left be- 
hind her. Her eye seems to have pierced .me 
through.” 

“It was Madame Lambert,” said Bella, recovering 
her calmness, and gaining still brighter colour be- 
neath the young nobleman’s respectful, but evident 
admiration; “and she was my grandmother's step- 
mother. I don’t wonder you start. It seems indeed 
like groping amidst the dust of dead and buried 
mummies. It seems so utterly impossible for me to 
realize that she was ever a young girl. The story 
is a strange one. She loved my grandfather; in 
fact, she was engaged to him from a little child, this 
woman, who is now Madame Lambert, but was once 
Ellen Horton. And my poor grandmother incurred 
her undying hatred because she was the innocent 
cause of alienating his affection. What a wild, fierce 
nature she must possess, that it can hoki such im- 
placable resentment! She met them on their wed- 
ding morning, and uttered her stern vow of ven- 
geance in the presence of the frightened bride. 
My mother has told us how her mother would tremble 
and whiten, after years and years had rolled on, in 
relating the terrible oath of vengeance which her 
rival repeated, with her hand upraised to heaven, her 
great black eyes flashing with lurid gleams. She 
said she would have vengeance upon them. She would 
poison every joy, snatch away every hope which 
smiled upon them, and hunt them down with her 
vengeance, even unto children’s children! She has 
kept her word! 

“They gave little heed, at first, to her threats, 
believing hergowerless to injure them, and thinking 
time would soften her resentment, but they had 
soon dreary proof of her earnestness. My grand- 
father had no fortune in his own right, but had 
been adopted by a wealthy bachelor uncle. How it 
was ever accomplished they never knew, except 
that it was by her agency, but the uncle became sud- 
denly involved in speculations, a feverish mania 
seemed to have taken possession of him. He was 
misled by the wiliest arts, and lured on until he had 
ruined himself, when his own suicidal hand ended 
his troubles. 

“It was a terrible blow, of course, to poor grand- 
father, who was a high-spirited young man, but 
there was his wife, my mother’s mother, you under- 
stand, who was the sole heiress of the great 
Lambert property. They were living at Greyslope, 
and Grandfather Lambert was very fond of them. 
He was an old man, and somewhat feeble, and his 
daughter left him reluctantly in the care of a faith- 
ful servant, only. because the delicacy of her own 
health and the physician’s peremptory orders 
required it. She was away three sani at the sea- 





side, with her husband and babe, constantly in 
communication with Greyslope, and hearing no 
single note of alarm. Imagine then her horror and 
consternation, on being suddenly informed that her 
father, the poor, doting old man, had married Ellen 
Horton. It seems that the housekeeper had taken 
the alarm at last, and sent an urgent message for 
her young lady to return as speedily as possible, but 
this letter that woman, with the diabolical cunning 
which she has shown from beginning to end, found 
means to suppress. How she cajoled and flattered 
that poor old man, no one could aver, but everyone 
could guess. She ruled him witha rod ofiron. She 
obtained complete control of the poor, weakened 
mind, and poisoned it so thoroughly against his 
only child, that he seemed to lose all his love and 
fondness. It was the final blow, when it was dis- 
covered at his death, that he had given into her life 
control the whole estate, so that only upon her death 
could my grandmother come into possession of her 
rightful due. 

“ An endless series of secret persecutions ensued. 
I will not pain my dear mother by the recital of 
them. 

“Enough that my grandmother sank under them, 
and at her death-bed this remorseless woman ap- 
peared, to inflict the latest possible stab. Even 
there, witnessing a scene which must have melted a 
heart not made of iron or stone, she re-iterated that 
terrible vow, and the dying woman’s ear caught, 
amidst its latest earthly sounds, those stern, relent- 
less words. ‘I will hunt down the whole family. 
My vengeance shall reach unto your children’s 
children, and before I die, I will see the last of your 
hated race !’ Well, she has done her work thus far, 
with the same pitiless craftiness. It was through 
her means my poor uncle William was enticed into 
evil ways, and hurried to adrunkard’s grave. It was 
her planning and conjuring that brought my father, 
hunted down from every decent employment because 
he married the daughter of the hated rival: I say it 
was her doing that he entered upon work in a poi- 
sonous atmosphere, which made of him the wreck he 
is. It is her doing, now, that poor Nolan is turned 
away wherever he may obtain foothold, and thrust 
out from earning an honourable living. It is her 
wrongful possession that drives us all out from our 
rightful sphere. Oh,” ended Bella, with a passionate 
gesture, “this is all Madame Lambert’s doing. Tell 
me, is she really a human being ?” 

“Tt is horrible!” exclaimed Lord Windermere, 
his strong admiration for the fair speaker flaming 
out in chivalrous eagerness to rush to her defence. 

Miss Davenal sat shivering, all the beautiful colour 
faded out of her cheeks. 

“Tt frightens me,” said she in a low, quick voice ; 
“ this story, and that strange face of hers, affect me 
strangely. Somehow it seems as if it had a meaning 
for me. But impossible! absurd !” 

“Tam not sure but you will come under her ban 
for your kindness to us,” answered Bella, wist- 
fully. ; 

Miss Davenal was silent and pale, for half an hour 
longer, and then perceiving the sort of gloomy re- 
straint which had fallen upon the party, she roused 
herself, and was once more her own peculiarly bril- 
liant self. 

They left the Claxtons at their home, and did 
not accept Bella’s somewhat feeble invitation to 
enter. Mrs. Claxton had scarcely a word to offer. 
It was plain her meeting with Madame Lambert had 
affected her unpleasantly. Ruth almost carried her 
into the house, and as she did so the poor white 
hands clasped around her neck with sudden fervour. 

“Oh Ruth, dear Ruth, I have seen her, and her 
hatred is unappeased. She will work her wicked 
will. What use for us to struggle longer? ” 

“My poor dear lamb!” ejaculated Ruth, who 
used the same term of endearment for all the family, 
“don’t you believe it, her time will come yet.” 

Bella paused, to wave a hand in adieu. As she 
did so, she glanced upwards at the decayed weather- 
beaten house, and said half scornfully : 

* She would have taken even this poor shelter from 
us, had it been in her power, but it was left to our 
grandmother by a distant relative. I trust you will 
neither of you experience any annoyance from this 
afternoon’s kindness to us.” 

“What a romantic story!” observed his lordship 
thoughtfully, as the carriage proceeded towards the 
railway once more. “And I should judge it was a 
remarkable and very interesting family.” 

“ Unusually interesting, my lord,” returned Miss 
Davenal, gravely, “ those you have not seen are by 
no means less pleasing than the others.” 

“T never saw amore lovely person than Miss 
Claxton,” continued Lord Windermere, musingly. 

Miss Davenal looked up with a quick glinting of 
archness across her fine eyes. 

“ Lord Windermere, you might search our aristo- 
cratic circles through, and not find the lady who 





would fill the mistress’s place at Windermere Hall 
with such grace and stately dignity as this beautiful 
Bella, who was fitted by nature for just such a 
sphere. Do you remember a little talk of ours after 
a memorable conversation, when you thought me 
very heartless and cruel, but of which I am sure yon 
have repented long ago?” 

“ About heroic deeds and high aims,” observed 
his lordship, quickly, a slight.flush stealing into his 
face. “I remember something about my absurd pro- 
mise to achieve some knightly deed.” 

Miss Davenal’s eyes were luminous with the 
smile which played dreamily over her lips. 

“ Ah,” said he, “I know now. I remember it all. 
You said you should not be content with an ordinary 
hero; you wanted a Sir Galahad ; and I, even after 
your peremptory refusal of my offer of marriage, 
promised that E would embrace the first noble quest 
which came to my hand, that I might be able to 
retain the humbler position of friend. I am afraid 
you must quite despise me, because I have not been 
able to find it yet.” 

His tone was humble and self-convicted. 

“ Nay,” said she, promptly, “I like you very much 
as a friend, very much, indeed, Lord Windermere. 
You have, at least, higher aims and purer aspirations 
than others. Some time or other you will find your 
special mission, and then go forward bravely. I 
was wondering if this accidental detention to-day had 
not guided you, in the mysterious, providential fashion, 
to a glimpse of it; for, after all, there may be no 
more heroic deed than steadily braving the world’s 
sneer and displeasure for a worthy object.” 

“I wonder,” said Lord Windermere, looking 
curiously into the proud, dark, beautiful face; “1 
wonder, Miss Davenal, if you will ever meet a man 
who will equal your ideal? I wonder if you will 
ever find Sir Galahad ?” 

The same lambent glow shone again in her eyes, 
though the silken fringes of the eyelashes veiled it 
from his sight. 

“One cannot say,” answered Miss Davenal, 
slowly, “and yet I know the world holds one at 
least.” ; 

But here the carriage paused at the railway 
station, and his lordship was obliged to hasten. 

“Good bye, Miss Davenal, I shall come here 
again,” was his parting salutation. 


CHAPTER XIII. 


MADAME LAMBERT did not pursue her ride on that 
day when Miss Davenal’s carriage met hers at the 
avenue gate of Greyslope. The coachman heard 
her sharp voice begin an abrupt order, and suddenly 
break off with a gasp. Stooping down, he looked 
through the window, and saw her sitting bolt up 
right, hands clenched, mouth gaping hideously, and 
eyes rolled up and set. 

He turned about speedily, and dashed up the 
avenue at a clattering pace, which brought John and 
Maria, and even his pretty Lorette, in a panic to the 
windows. 

“What's happened now ?” ejaculated Maria, who 
came rushing down the steps. 

“ Something is the matter with Madame Lambert,’ 
explained the coachman. “Tell John to help me 
take her out.” 

Between them they carried her up to her chain- 
ber, and put her on the bed in an upright position, 
apparently insensible. 

“Shall I go for the doctor?” asked the coach- 
man. 

“ Don’t ask me?” exclaimed Maria, shaking her 
head in her nervous, emphatic fashion. “I ain’t 
a-going to take the responsibility!—no, indeed, | 
ain’t. Oh! was there ever another place where they 
have such times as we do here!” 

“ Of course she needs'the doctor. She will die if 
she is left so,” replied the coachman, impatiently 
for though he stood in due awe of his mistress, him- 
self being free from the imperious tyranny of the 
house, by means of his living at home in his own 
cottage, he could not understand their abject ser- 
vility. 

“ But if she dies I suppose she can’t come back to 
scold us for it; and if we send for a doctor, we shall 
be sure to take it. Oh, John, shan’t we have to take 
it?” 

John stood debating the question. 

“ You see,” said he, slowly, in a guardedly careful 
voice, “‘ Madame is a terrible woman, a terrible set 
woman ; and she don’t like doctors, and she’s raving 
set against them.” 

“ But she hadn’t rather die than have one, had 
she ?” 

“ Madame Lambert won't die now. She says she 
shall live twenty years longer; and when she says 
a thing she does it. Madame Lambert won't die now,” 
said John, gravely. 


“ Ob, dear! if only Mr. Forsay was here. But he 
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has gone down to the factory, I know, for I saw him 
set off,” cried Maria, eyeing the rigid fi zure drearily. 

“ T shall go for the doctor myself,” said the coach- 
man, coming toa decision for himself ; “ but one of you 
might watch, and let me know if she comes to be- 
fore I get him here, in which case I could turn him 
back, and she be none the wiser.” 

“TIl be right on hand at the fron: door,” said 
John, hurrying out after him, and following him 
down stairs. 

Lorette was already down in the kitchen, getting 
hot water ready, and such other simple means as 
she judged might be needed. 

Maria stood « moment in the chamber alone with 
the insensible mistress, but she could not endure it 
to remain, and running out, she called in a wild, 
frightened voice: 

“ John, John, you ain’ta-going toleave me there all 
alone. I say I won't stay all alone with her!” 

John was below, still consulting about the disposal 
of the physician, in case the patient revived and re- 
fused to see him, and Maria, glad of any excuse to get 
away from the responsibility which was such a 
nightmare to her, hurried into the kitchen, and began 
to help there at totally unnecessary preparations. 

“ T'll take care of things here, Lorette,” said she, 
with an innocent air of unconcern, “ supposing you 
run up into the chamber.” 

“ Oh dear, no, indeed. Besides, I must be watch- 
ing that cake for Mr. Forsay’s supper,” answered 
Lorette, wide awake to the strategy employed. 

John was still at the front door, and there was 
Madame Lambert in her chamber, insensible, but 
not alone. From the covered entrance to the bal- 
cony, there was a door, always locked, and the key 
was supposed to remain solely in Madame Lambert's 
pocket. Nevertheless, when John and Maria had 
abandoned their post, that door opened slowly and 
cautiously, and Mat Rigby came silently into the 
chamber. He went up to the bedside hastily. A dull 
red flush was on his face, the cool gray eyes held 
now a spark of fire, the hand which sought the 
withered wrist trembled violently. He bent over 
her, and made a physician’s careful examination, and 
when he lifted his head the colour had left his face, 
which was as pale as marble, and the lips were set 
grimly under the grizzly moustache. 

‘The hand, which had dropped its hold of the wrist, 
crept slowly towards the open, gasping mouth. He 
cast a quick, inquiring glance towards the door, and 
back again to the gleaming necklace of jewels with 
a strange, almost savage glare in his eyes; but just 
as the desperate fingers reached those livid lips the 
arm was jerked back, and Mat Rigby stood shiver- 
ing from head to foot, while at the same time the 
great beads of perspiration rolled off his forehead. 

The man was undergoing some terrible mental 
struggle. Again and again his hand moved to its 
projected work, and yet again was it withdrawn, 
vad he hung back, appalled. 

“Heaven knows it is a terrible temptation,” he 
thought, “and man could hardly blame me!” 

And then, just as John’s step was heard in the 
hall below, he turned, and fled hastily by the way he 
had come. 

(To be continued.) 





SCIENCE. 


‘'ae French paper-makers are offering a prize to 
iny one who will produce and apply in France any 
new material for paper-making. 

BAnoN HAUSSMANN, having made Paris the hand- 
somest city in the world, is now intent on making it 
w port, and to that intent is about to deepen the 
Seine, and raise its level, so that vessels of moderate 
burden shall reach the quays of Paris. 

AccorDING to the official returns of the proportion 
of inland telegrams to letters in various countries, it 
sppears that to every 100,000 persons, one telegram 
to thirty-seven letters is received in Belgium; one 
to sixty-nine in Switzerland; and one to 121 in the 
United Kingdom. 

THE Great Pyramid is reported to have been raised 
by 100,000 men, working for twenty years, and it 
contains 3,394,307 cubic yards of stone. The coal 
raised by about 250,000 British coal miners in the 
year 1865 was about 100,000,000 cubic yards, or 
thirty times the bulk of the Great Pyramid. 

Rain.—It is stated as the result of careful observa- 
tion for six years at Greenwich Observatory, that 
rain is more frequent between noon and midnight than 
between midnight and noon. The smallest rainfalls 
take place in the morning, as the sun is going up; 
the greatest in the afternoon, as the sun is setting. 

ARTIFICIAL PRODUCTION OF NATURAL EssENCcEs. 
—Nothing is more interesting than to note the 
growing power of modern organic chemistry to pro- 
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duce in the laboratory the substances formed by nature. 
Recently allusion was made to the artificial production 
of coumarine by Mr. Perkin. Coumarine, the substance 
to which the Tonka bean owes its fragrance, and to 
which fresh-mown hay and various odoriferous 
flowers owe their peculiar perfumes, can now be pro- 
duced artificially in the laboratory. Mr. Perkin ob- 
tained it by acting upon acetic anhydride by a sodic 
derivative of salicyle. Recently again, M. Dusart 
has produced artificial essence of almonds, and ob- 
tains a product that can be used in perfumery by 
acting upon hydride of benzoil with prussic acid. 
The mixture is kept at a moderate heat for several 
hours in anapparatus provided with a refrigerator ; 
the product is first washed with water, then with a 
weak alkaline solution, and finally rectified. The 
essence thus produced is identical with the natural 
essence. Some time since, we heard also that Dr. 
Phipson has discovered essence of rue in the pro- 
ducts of decomposition of salicylic acid, when the 
violet compound which this acid forms with persalts 
of iron is submitted to distillation. 


PICKLING BRASS. 


Tue work, to be brightened and coloured, is first 
annealed ina red-hot muffle, or over an open fire, 
allowing the cooling to extend over one hour; the 
object of the heating being to remove the grease or 
dirt that may have accumulated during the process 
of fitting. Soft soldered work, however, must be 
annealed before fitted together, and afterwards boiled 
in a lye of potash; this is also done with work hay- 
ing ornamental surfaces. Next, it is immersed in a 
bath of diluted oil of vitriol or aquafortis, which may 
be made with two or three parts of water, and one of 
acid; but the old acid that contains a small quantity 
of copper, in solution, is frequently preferred. The 
work is allowed to remain in this liquid for one or 
two hours, according to the strength of the acid ; it 
is then well rinsed in water, and scoured with sand, 
which is applied with an ordinary scrubbing-brush, 
and washed. The “ pickling bath” is made by dis- 
solving 1 part of zine in 3 parts of nitric acid of 36 
deg. Baumé, in a porcelain vessel, and adding a mix- 
ture of 8 parts of nitric acid, and 8 parts of oil of 
vitriol. Heat is then applied, and when the liquid 
is boiling, the work is plunged into it for halfa 
minute, or until the violent devolopment of nitrous 
vapours ceases, and the surface is getting uniform. 
‘Then it is plunged into clean water, and well rinsed, 
to remove the acid. The ordinary, dark grayish, 
yellow tint, which is thus very often produced, is re- 
moved inimmersing the works again in aquafortis for 
avery short time. Then they are plunged into clean 
or slightly alkaline water, well rinsed to re- 
move the acid, and plunged into warm dry beech 
or boxwood sawdust, and rubbed until quite dry. To 
prevent the action of the atmosphere they are lackered ; 
if a green tint is to be produced, the lacker is co- 
loured with turmeric. A dark, grayish, but agreeable 
tint, is obtained by immersing the work previously 
in a solution of white arsenic in hydrochloric acid, 
or in a solution of bichloride of platinum, under ad- 
dition of some vinegar, or rubbing with plumbago. 


Tue Surz CANAL.—We received recently some 
important details as to the progress of the Suez 
canal works. It appears that in the month ending 
March 15, the total extraction of earth amounted to 
1,554,630 cubic métres, as compared with 1,466,428 
cubic métres in the month ending February 15, and 
1,130,386 cubic métres in the month ending Jan- 
uary 15. The quantity of earth remaining to be ex- 
tracted, March 15, 1868, was estimated at 36,005,131 
cubic métres. It will be seen that the extraction is 
progressively increasing, and it is now calculated 
that the canal will be completed by the close of 
1869. 

A REMARKABLE medicinal spring, on the island of 
Jamaica, has just been brought to notice. An ana- 
lysis of the water, which Dr. Attfield reported at 
a meeting of the London Pharmaceutical Society, 
shows that every gallon contains 3} 0z. of chloride 
of calcium, 2 oz. of salt, and 24 grains of chloride of 
ammonium. The proportion of chloride of calcium 
Dr. Attfield believed to be unprecedented. The thera- 
peutic action of this salt is most useful for the treat- 
ment of scrofulous affections and glandular swell- 
ings, a fact known to the negroes on the island, who 
have valued and used the water for medicinal pur- 
poses upwards of forty years. 


CurE ror A Smoxy Curmney.—I often see re- 
marks on what is called “the Smoky Chimney ques- 
tion ;” and complaints are constantly made against 
architects and builders for smoky rooms; therefore 
I suppose you will not object to make public a cheap, 
simple, and sure remedy for eight out of every ten 
bad chimneys, without the requirement of unsightly 
chimney-pots. I find from experience that, by the 
use of fine wire gauze, of from 36 to 40 wires to the 
inch, as ascreen, blower, or guard, judiciously ap- 





plied to register stoves, ranges, or stove doors, little 
if any smoke will come into a room. The atmo- 
spheric pressure prevents the smoke entering the 
room through the gauze; and if applied immediately 
to the front of the fire, more smoke will be consumed 
than by any other means. In that case the wire 
should be kept 2 in. from immediate contact with the 
hot fire. Any respectable ironmonger will readily 
supply both cheap and ornamental screens of this 
kind, either as permanent or movable.—I. O. U. 


New Propvctions or Vicrorta.—Amongst tho 
new industries recently developed in Gipps’s Land 
are the production of brimstone, which is abundant 
at Buchan, near the north-end of the lakes; and 
slate, for roofing, which has been quarried at Glen- 
maggie, and is apparently plentiful. A ton was sent 
to Melbourne, and approved of. In a very short 
time an important manufactory will be added to the 
numerous list of colonial industries that have sprung 
into existence recently. The first paper-mill in the 
colony is now being erected. A few months ago 
the necessary buildings were commenced, atid have 
since been continued with such vigour that within a 
very short time papermaking will have commenced. 
An experienced foreman has been engaged; and the 
machinery, all of which is highly finished, and fur- 
nished with the latest improvements, was made in 
Edinburgh. The entire outlay will be about 20,000/. 


NEW TRENT BRIDGE FOR NOTTINGHAM. 

THE town council have resolved to erect a new 
bridge in place of the old Trent bridge from a design 
by their surveyor, Mr. Tarbotton, at a cost of 
31,0007. The site will be a little lower down the 
river than that of the old bridge. The structural 
part of the bridge will be allied in its mechanical 
details to the modern bridges over the Seine and the 
Thames. 

The material for the abutments and piers below 
the lowest watermark, as also for the hearting of the 
same, will be of the best brickwork. The exposed 
surfaces of the abutments and piers will be formed 
of rock-faced Derbyshire or Yorkshire grit-stone, 
with the more ornamental parts of red sandstone, 
magnesian limestone, and granite. The arches will 
be of cast-iron, as being most suitable to resist the 
strains pertaining to the condition of the ribs em- 
ployed. The upper platform to support the roadway 
will consist of wrought-iron girders supporting 
wrought-iron buckled plates as used, on Westminster 
and on the largest railway bridges, or similar ma- 
terial. The surface of the roadway will be of York- 
shire landings for the footpaths, bitumenized con- 
crete and macadam for the carriage-road, and cast-iron 
channels, similar to those used by Mr. Tarbotton in 
building the Navigation Bridge, for the. gutters. 
The parapets will be of cast-iron, with geometric 
ornamental open work, containing medallions com- 
posed of lilies and other water flowers and leaves, 
made of cast-iron and conventionally treated. 

These are intended to be gilded, and the rest of 
the ironwork painted. The width of the bridge 
clear of the parapets will be 40 ft., containing foot- 
paths 8 ft. 6 in. wide, and a roadway capable of ac- 
commodating three lines of carriages with ease and 
safety. 


Tue plumbago mines of Canada are represented to 
be one of the most important of the mineral produc- 
tions which the new dominion possesses. Several 
companies are conducting operations on an extensive 
scale in the county of Ottawa, and many others will 
be organized the coming season. The extent of the 
plumbaginous deposits in the crystalline rocks is said 
tofbe very large ; the deposits, however, are intersected 
in some districts with a calcareous formation, from 
which the plumbago is not easily separated. Plum- 
bago finds an employment in the various arts and 
manufactures to a far greater extent than is commonly 
supposed, the cities of Boston and York alone 
consuming upwards of ten thousand tons annually. 
Hitherto the greater part of this supply has been im- 
ported from Germany and Ceylon, but the time may 
not be far distant when the Canadian mines will fully 
supply the entire American market. 


Tue Rosin Repsreast.—It is a curious fact that 
the love of our race is so innate in the robin as to 
render him unhappy in any other society—excepting 
only in the breeding season, when all birds are natu- 
rally shy for the welfare of their offspring. Go into 
any wood, walk down any shady Aa enter any 
cemetery, seat yourself in any churchyard, or perch 
yourself on any rural stile—within a few moments 
you will have a robin beside you, and he will assu- 
redly introduce himself with a song. It is in vain for 
you to say “nay.” He fairly fascinates you; he 
moves your heart, and wins it. How many suc- 
cesses in winning human hearts are attributable to 
the hints afforded by this ingenious, bold, open- 
hearted, all-conquering bird. 
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CORDELIA’S FORTUNE. 
Qe 
CHAPTER III. 


IN the lower hall I found Mr. Larkton and Walter 
vitzroy waiting. Both the men looked eager and 
anxious, but what a difference in the expression of 
the two faces. One bore the stamp of prayer and 
supplication, betraying a desire for Christian hope ; 
while the other looked to me as I would have pic- 
— the face of Satan, while playing for a human 
soul ! 

[ know some of you will tell me that I was 
foolish in my feelings towards that man, but I could 
not help those feelings. Suppose, dear reader, you 
should behold the strange anomaly of a man’s body 
with the head of a serpent? Would you not 
turn from the monster in fear and loathing? Well, 
tome the structure of that man’s head was almost 
as emphatic in its sign of evil, as would be to you the 
case [have supposed. And, furthermore, I began 
now to believe that Fitzroy was a suitor for the sick 
girl’s hand. Were I to tell you my feelings upon 
that point, you would deem me more foolish still, 
and perhaps tell me I was not fit for a physician. 

I looked into Walter Fitzroy’s face; and I felt 
sure that there was to be more than enmity between us! 

“Well, doctor,” said the host, trying to appear 
alm, and to show that he was not weak enough to 
indulge hope, against the decisions of so many 
eminent physicians, “I suppose you find no ground 
for hope 2?” 


“Mr. Larkton,” I replied, “I shall be frank with 


you. I dare not offer you the consolation of hope ; 
but still, if your daughter were a relative, or a dear 
friend of mine, I should not give her up.” 

He caught my hand and spoke quickly and 
earnestly: 

“Doctor Cartwright, I beg of you, do not trifle 
with me. If youare in want of fees, name your 
price, and let me payit—let me pay it for the truth— 
but oh, do not seek to-——” 

I stopped him. He fancied that I might be in- 
‘luced to hold out a false hope forthe sake of keeping 
valuable patient. 

“ Mr. Larkton, if you suppose that I could descend 
to that depth, you do not know me. I offer you no 
hope. I shall come again to-morrow, and make 
farther examination; but even then I can promise 
you nothing ; the life of your child is a ponderous 
weight suspended by a thread. No man can tell if 
she will live. But I tell you, were she my sister, 1 
should not give her up without farther effort.” 


| 
| 





[DOCTOR CARTWRIGHT’S INTERESTING PATIENT. | 

“ Forg: 
hand. “Forgive me, and forget what I have 
said. Take my child, and save her if you can. 
She is your patient, and in your hands I confide her.” 

I promised him that I-would do what I could, and 
then I took my leave. Once more alone in my room, 
with nothing to distract my attention, I sat down 
and reflected. I called to mind three cases which 
had come under my observation and partial treat- 
ment in the hospital, and after much study I decided 
positively, that Miss Larkton’s disease was an hepatic 
abscess. All the symptoms pointed that way. 
Since Dr. M had seen her, the tumour had in- 
creased remarkably, and had he been called in with 


me, with no preconceived opinion upon his mind, he | 


would have so decided. 
that I was right. 

And now—if it were an abscess, of course it must 
mature and break of itself. If it discharged into the 
abdominal cavity, it was death. But—if it dis- 
charged, by way of the excretory duct, into the ali- 
mentary canal, she would be likely to live—-proper 
treatment after that, might restore her to perfect 
health. So there were the chances—just about even 
—and no mortal power could determine what the 
result would be. The discharge was as likely to be 
one way as the other. Life hung upon the hazard 
of a die. 

On the afternoon of the following day I called ac- 
cording to promise, and a thrill of peculiar satisfac- 
tion shot through my frame, as Isaw that the beauti- 
ful sufferer greeted me with pleasure. She took my 
hand as though we had been friends for years, and 
tried to tell me how much better she felt. She had 
slept several hours during the night, and she felt 
better in every way. 

Oh, if she could have known what exquisite pangs 
of anxiety I suffered, she would not have smiled so 
sweetly; but I conquered the pain in a measure. I 
tried to forget the slender thread of chance by which 
her life was suspended, and to remember only the 
dark cloud of fatality which I hadremoved. Imade 
farther examination, and in the end I was perfectly 
satisfied with my diagnosis of the disease. 

But not yet did I tell ker or her parents what 
I thought was the matter. I simply told them that 
the truth would be known in a very few days, and 
that if the patient lived a month, she might live many 

ears. 
. At the earnest request of the young lady and her 
parents I visited her daily; and I continued the 
opiates, in very mild quality and quantity, because 
I knew that shecould not possibly need them much 
longer, let the end be what it would. 


At all events, I-felt sure 


. . . . . ! 
ive me, sir!” he cried, again grasping my 








One day I called late in the afternoon, and found 
my patient suffering most acute pain. I knew the 
end was at hand, and so I told her. 

“Conrage, Cordelia,” I said ; for so I had become 
accustomed to call her—as her father and her mother 
did—* courage, my dear girl. This pain cannot last 
long.” 

Before I went away I told Mrs. Larkton that the 
disease was reaching its culminating point, and | 
told her there might be spasms and much sinking; 
and when that time came, I wished her to send for 
me. I spoke cheerfully to the poor sufferer, and 
assured her that she would not be long in pain. In 
the parlour I took the mother’s hand, and told her 
that only heaven knew what the event would be on 
the morrow. 

*“ The end is at hand,” I added, “and whether it 
is to be life or death I cannot tell. The chances arc 
so nicely balanced that only the finger of fate is to 
turn the scale. When the symptoms of which | 
have spoken present themselves, I wish you to send 
for me. Your child may soon be more easy—she 
may lose all pain—and anon the pangs may reappear 
sharper than ever. But be not alarmed thereat, for 
those must come. Only, when you detect the other 
signs, send for me, I will allow nothing else to cal! 
me far away from my home to-night.” 

When I reached my room I sat down to my diary, 
and read over my minutes of the course which had 
been pursued in two like cases in the hospital. 1 
not only had full minutes of the diagnoses and treat- 
ment, but I had marked down the observations and 
practical hints of the old physician in charge. 1 
thus busied myself while I could see by the light of 
day, and when I had lighted my lamp I turned to 
my budget of daily papers. I read until ten 
o'clock, and was thinking of lying down upon my 
couch, when the street-door was opened, and in 
walked my firm, steadfast friend, the cooper. 

“Doctor,” he said, without as muchas bidding me 
good evening, “excuse me for breaking in upon you 
at this hour; but I saw that your lamp was burning, 
and I knew you must be up. There’s apoor woman, 
sir—a stranger—at my house, and I'm afraid she’s 
dying. Will you go with me and seo her?” 

How could I? That was the first question. But 
the second was quite as important. How could I re- 
fuse? I called a boy whom I had hired to care for 
my horse, and take charge of my room during my ab- 
sence, and directed him to remain there until I returned, 
If he were sleepy he might lie down; but he must 
not leave the house ; and if a messenger came for me 
from Mr. Larkton’s, he was to come directly to Mr. 
Stevens’s and let me know. On the way with the 
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cooper, he informed me that the woman was an entire 
stranger to him, and he judged her to be a stranger 
in the place. She had come to his door after nine 
o’clock and begged for food and shelter; but upon 
entering the house her strength had entirely failed 
her, and neither he nor his wife had been able to 
restore her. 

The distance to the dwelling of Mrs. Stevens was 
not great, and upon reaching it the cooper’s wife at 
once led me to the bed-room, on the lower floor, 
where the stranger lay. 1 found her to be a young 
woman, not more than five or six-and-twenty, 
and her face, now pale“and thin, and coloured 
by exposure, must have'been” at some former time 
very beautiful; for hér features were of the 
finest and most faultless mould, and every out- 
line and natural turn of contour was of that stamp 
which belongs only to the child of refinement and 
early advantages. She was breathing with spas- 
modic jerks of the diaphragm, and was still insénsible. 
I was not long in making up my mind that the wo- 
man was suffering from heart disease, and that it 
had been induced by a troubled mind. When I 
had directed Mrs. Stevens how to proceed in the 
effort to restore a proper circulation, I sat down by 
the bedside and held the patient’s wrist. 

“ Yousay she did not speak to you at all?” said I, 
as the good wife was busy with the hot flannels. 

“Not after she came into the house,” replied the 
cooper. “She ‘spoke plainly enough outside; but 
when she had got in, it seemed as though she had 
borne all she could—as if her strength had held 
out till it had taken her to a place of shelter, and 
then failed her. But there was a letter, sir.—Nancy, 
where did you put-it?” 

“It is on the shelf, Adam.” 

The cooper got up, and went to the little shelf 
over the fireplace, and brought a letter—or, at 
least, what appeared to be a letter. It was a buff 
envelope, with a superscription Which the honest 
host had not been able to decipher, and within thére 
seemed to be a missive of some kind. The packet 
was much soiled, as though with long ‘wear and 
often handling. 

“My wife found it in her bosom, sir; and when 
she attempted to take it out, the poor woman seemed 
to know for a moment what was being done, for she 
put up her hands, and her eyes half opened; but she 
sank back again, and we took the letter, and put it on 
the mantel-piece. We did not open it, sir ; we thought 
we had no right to do so. It seemed to be some 
sacred secret thing that she kept holy ; and we thought 
we'd put it away until she recovered ; andif she died, 
why, then, we could open it.” 

1 could not but profoundly respect the instinctive 
honesty of this worthy couple. How many in their 
situation—ay, in any situation—would have done the 
same? There was no hesitation in the matter—no 
curiosity to overstep the bounds of propriety ; 
but only the duty they owed to the poor waif who 
had thus fallen beneath their care occupied their 
minds. 

I took the packetin my hand, and it felt as though 
there might be two or three ordinary letters within ; 
and the name which had puzzled the good cooper and 
his wife, 1 managed to read without difficulty. It 
was: “Celestine St. Marcellin, care of ” (here a 
name had been so obliterated that I could not make 
it out, and with it what appeared to have been the 
name of the street, and the number thereof). 

Another look at the pale, wan face, satisfied me 
that the woman was a French Creole, and I thought 
there must have been something of more than or- 
dinary moment that could have brought her here. 
But ere I had opportunity for any farther conver- 
sation with the cooper, the wayfarer gasped and 
struggled, and presently opened her eyes. She 
gazed awhile vacantly, as though not fully conscious ; 
but very soon she saw the woman bending over 
her, and spoke : 

“Where am I? Who are you?” 

“Tam Nancy Stevens, and this is my husband, 
and here is the good doctor,” said our hostess, as 
though a regard for truth demanded that she should 
be full and explicit in her explanation. 

The sufferer closed her eyes again, and ere long 
she seemed to have called to mind the circumstances 
of her experience, previous to entering the cooper’s 
cottage. 

“T remember,” she said; “I fainted at your 
door.” 

“No,” corrected Nancy, “you fainted in our 
kitchen. You came fromthe door well enough. But 
nevermind. You are in good hands, and we will 
care for you until you are able to go on your way. 
Do you belong to this neighbourhood?” 

Dame Stevens spoke so kindly, and there was 
such a winning manner in her look and tone, that 
the poor waif seemed to give to the matron her con- 
fidence at once. 





“Oh, no,” she said, in a sort of low wail, after | 


reflecting a moment with her eyes closed, “I belong 
a great way from here—a very great way.” 

“Ob, yes, certainly. You belong to London.” 

The invalid started with a quick gasp, and caught 
her kind nurse by the wrist. 

“ Have I been talking since I fainted here ?” 

“Oh, no—not at all,” replied the truthful nurse. 
“ We saw your name on the letter.” 

The woman put her hand quickly to her bosom, 
and witha sharp cry of distress she started to a 
sitting posture, 

“My letter! My letter! 

“Here it is, my dear.” 

“ Have you read it ?” 

“No—we haven’t even opened it, my dedr. It) 
wasn't ours t6 read. It fell out from your ‘bosom 
while I was trying to bring you to, and we'lsid it 
aside to keep it for you.” : 

“ And you haven't read a word of it ?—youliaven’t 
looked into it?” cried the Wanderer, with strange 


eagerness. 

“Not a soul has looked ifito it, my dearnot @ 
soul; so make your mind easy.” ‘ 

At this point I took my seat by the woman’s'side= 
for I had got up and gone to the mantelpieée 
when I looked at the letter—and placed my fingers 
upon her wrist. 

She cast a quick, searching glance into my fate, 
and I could see very plainly that she was not‘afraid| 
of me. 

“This is the doctor, my dear,” explained Nancy, 
“and you needn't bea bit’ afraid of him. If any-' 
body can do you any good, he can.” 

The stranger looked again into my face, this time 
with more of a thoughtful expression; and after # 
while she said, in a natural tone of voice, which 
Was very sweet and pure, her accent being strongly 
French : 

“Doctor, I do not think I shall be ill. 
weary and faint from much fatigue.” 

“This is not the first time you have been taken 
in this way ?” I queried. 

“No,” she said, with some reluctance ; “but I 
have never been taken only when I have over- 
fatigued myself, as I have now.” 

I told her she would not be likely to be ill if she 
took care of herself; but she must make up her mind 
to remain where she was fora few days. If she would 
do that, I would answer for the return of strength. 
And after I had told her what treatment she would 
be likely to require, I asked her if that was her name 
upon the back of the letter. 

“Yes, sir,’ she said, but she hesitated consi- 
derably, before she answered. “That is my name ; 
but, sir—and you, good people,—do not, I beg of you, 
speak of me in public. Oh! if you would only be 
kind to me without asking me any questions! Will 
you not try ?” 

She sat up still higher from the pillow, and then, 
in an earnest prayerful manner, she went on : 

“ As true as there is a Gadin heaven, I have done 
no wrong. If I have {reason to fear, it is because 
others would wrong me. Oh! I pray you, believe 
me when I assure you that [am not a bad woman. 
If you are kind to me, your kindness will not be in 
vain. I may not pay you in money, thoughI havea 
little——” 

At this moment good Nancy broke in, and stopped 
her. 

“ Don’t speak to us of money, my poor, dear, dear 
thing! I know you can’t have done any wicked thing, 
and you shall be cared for here, and you shall tell us 
what you please, and you shall keep to yourself 
what you please; so now make yourself as comfort- 
ableas you can.” 

The woman expressed her thanks, and said that 
she might at some time or other be able to repay 
her friends for their kindness; and then she asked 
me how long I thought it would be before she could 
go to London. 

Did she mean to walk to London ? 

Yes. She had walked most of the distance, 
though she had been a long time in doing it. 
She had not much money, but she had a few jewels 
of rare quality, and when she reached London she 
could sell them. 

I asked her if she had friends in London. 

She started as if an arrow had struck her; and 
presently she answered, in a tone so painful that it 
pierced me to the soul: 

“‘ Heaven only knows what I have, sir! It may be, 
that on all the earth I have not a friend left! Oh! 
heaven help me, if I am deserted!” 

She rested her head upon her pillow as she thus 
spoke, and buried her face in her hands; and I went 
away without telling her how long it would be before 
she could resume her wearisome journey ; but ere I 
went, I promised the good people of the cottage that 
I would call again on the morrow. 

And as I wended my way to my office I asked my- 
self: Who is Celestine St. Marcellin? What is she ? 


Oh, where is it?” ; 


Tam only 


What is her story? I felt a strong presenti- 
ment that she was to stand asa prominent charactcr 
in an important chapter inmy life. I felt it as 
strongly as though an angel from heaven had spoken 
it with a prophetic tongue. 

But when I reached my house all thoughts of the 


stfange waif were banished from my mind, for a 
messenger had just arrived from the mansion with 
tidings that Miss Larkton was dying ! 


CHAPTER IV: 
_‘PHf¥wnnouncement of the messenger startled me 


somewhat, though I did not credit his assertion. | 


tiiade all possible haste to the mansion of the banker, 
and when I met Mr. Larkton in his lower hall I 
found him ly agitated. 

* Doster, T ear you are too late!” 

“No, #0,” Teried. ‘Do not tell me that.” 

But the*old man shook his head. 

Had th , at its culmination, taken the fatal 
turn, death, though sure, would not have_come so 
quickly unless the heart was seriously affected; and 
surely I had detected no signs of that. I hurried up 
to the chamber, where I found Mrs. Larkton sit- 
ting by the side of the great easy-chair, with her 
daughtét’s head drawn.over upon her bosom. I ap- 
proached on 'the opposite side, and found the patient 
breathing heavily—just as one breathes who has 
passed some exhaustive ordeal. 

Her eyes'were closed ; her thin white hands were 
greeping her mother’s wrists, and her bosom rose and 
‘fell’at regular intervals. She heard my step, and 
Yooked up, and as she met my gaze she smiled. I 
‘@véw up a chair and sat down by her side, and re- 
Wioving one of her hands from her mother’s wrist, 
‘she transferred it to me. 

“ Cordelia,”—I called her so because I had found 
that it pleased her—it placed her physician on a more 
intimate and confidential footing with her—“ Cor- 
delia, how do you feel?” 

“T feel better,” she said. 

“But you have been suffering great pain?” 

She bowed her head in the attempt to gather lan- 
guage by which to convey to me an idea of what 
she had suffered. In a moment more she looked up 
and shook her head. 

“T cannot tell you what I have suffered during 
the past hour.” And placing her hand upon the 
right side, she continued: “Ten thousand daggers 
seemed piercing me here. The pain grew more and 
more intense and excruciating, until I fairly grew 
faint ; and then, suddenly, like the breaking up of 
many waters from the thraldom of icy bonds, there 
came a terrible shock, and I thought I should never 
see my good doctor again !” 

I smiled as I asked her: 

“ And you thought of me ?” 

She answered, soberly: 

“Yes. You had been so kind to me; and then [ 
knew you were so anxious. How could -I help 
it?” 

I think it would be difficult to conceive of a more 
exquisite sense of grateful pleasure than was that 
which thrilled my soul as the maiden spoke those 
words. In that season of mortal anguish, when she 
believed death was close at hand, her thoughts were 
of me! But I did not dwell upon this then. It was 
like the flash of a meteor—a momentary blaze of be- 
wildering light—and then I came down to the sober 
reality before me. When she had concluded her de- 
scription of suffering, I asked her if she was willing 
that I should make a farther examination. 

It did not take me a great while. I only kept my 
ear pressed upon the surface a little below the pyloric 
region, until I had caught sounds that I had been 
hoping for—sounds that were worth more than a 
monarch’s ransom—sounds that told of a life saved 
—andthen I raised my head and took her hand. 

“ Miss Larkton——” 

Icaught the quick shade of dissatisfaction that 
manifested itself upon her face as I thus addressed 
her, and with alight smile I corrected myself : 

“ Cordelia, the crisis is passed. In spite of all that 
this disease can do you shall behold the snows of 
many winters!” 

, Her mother caught the words, and started to her 
eet. 

“Doctor—oh! is it true? Do yon speak so- 
berly ?”” 

“Yes, madam,” I replied. “The turn is favour- 
able. Heaven has in mercy spared your child.” 

Cordelia cast one grateful, happy glance into my 
face, and then sinking forward into her mother’s 
arms, she burst into tears ; and they both wept and 
sobbed like children whose souls had been suddenly 
overwhelmed. 

Mr. Larkton, who had stepped out for something, 
came in that moment ; and when he beheld the scene, 
he stopped—clasped his hands upon his breast—and 





then tottered forward. 
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“Tsadora!”—laying his hand upon his wife’s 
shoulder—“ Isadora !” 

“Oh! Andrew—my husband! Our child is 
saved !” ° 

“Saved?” gasped the father, seeming fearful that 
he might not have understood. And then, as though 
remembering that I was present, he bent upon me a 
look of earnest inquiry. 

I told him that he might put away his fears. The 
line that had been drawn by the hand of chance had 
been passed, and the patient was upon the safe side. 
I knew that the abscess had broken, and I knew that 
the natural avenue of the system was acting as the 
medium of discharge. All now that remained to be 
done was to administer such medicine as I judged 
would most easily and, at the same time, most surely, 
assist the great viscus in throwing off its unnatural 
load. I shall not tell what I gave, because some of 
my friends who are rigidly sensitive in the matter 
might condemn me, in that I had departed from the 
faith of the reformer. However, I exercised great 
care, and went away with the firm conviction that I 
had done what was for the best. In the hall I stopped 
to speak with Mrs. Larkton, desiring her simply to 
take particular notice of certain symptoms, so as to 
report to me on the morrow. 

In the lower hall I met Walter Fitzroy. He had 
been aroused by the sending away of the messenger 
for me, and knowing when I arrived, had come 
down to wait for my appearance. I had learned 
from Mrs. Larkton that he did not make that his 
home. He had apartments at the hotel, but was 
stopping at the mansion now to assist them while 
they feared that Cordelia was so near her end. 

“Doctor, what is the result ?” 

I thought afterwards how wicked it was, and how 
inhuman, but I could not help the emotion. It 
fairly crossed the grain of my feelings to tell him 
that the lady was safe; but I told him, though I am 
sure I told him grudgingly—as I would have given 
alms to one whol was sure did not deserve them. 

“Bravo, doctor!” he cried,slapping me familiarly 
on the shoulder. 

We spoke farther, but that is enough. That one 
expression tells the whole story. In it I read the 
character and the soul of the man. He spoke as he 
would have spoken if he had won a heavy purse at 
a horse-race. 

There was no depth of gratitude; no instinct of 
devotion ; no disposition to turn the heart towards 
heaven in its outgush of thankfulness ; but only the 
sensual, mercenary, heartless joy of the gamester 
who has won a prize in some golden scheme of 
hazard. 

From that moment I disliked the man, if possible, 
more than before, and I determined to find out if 
he was an accepted suitor for the hand of Miss 
Larkton, 

And what did I mean to do after I had found 
out that? I could not tell. In fact, I think the 
question did not then occur to me. In my heart 
there was born a prayer, and that prayer went up 
to heaven, with the aim that my patient might be 
spared the fate of coming up out of the shadow of 
physical death only to fall into the state of moral 
and social death which I believed would surely re- 
sult from union with Walter Fitzroy. At that time 
there was no selfishness in the wish,—I think not a 
particle. 

What came afterwards matters not here; but on 
that night, as I walked slowly homeward, praying 
that the girl might not be consigned to that man’s 
keeping, I know that my prayer was wholly and en- 
tirely without thought of self. I was moved, as I 
had been moved to save her from the grasp of fatal 
disease. 

It was nearly three o’clock in the morning when I 
reached my bed; but, late as it was, my head had 
pressed my pillow a long while ere I slept. I had 
been in practice only about a month, and already my 
career as a physician was opening with curious and 
complicated events. 

And frem these events I wondered what was to 
come. I was imaginative—strongly so; and was 
prone to lie awake while I should have slept, and 
draw upon my fancy for wonderful things that might 
come to pass, and for other wonderful things that I 
wished would come to pass. 

During the forenoon of the next day I called at the 
cooper’s, where I found Celestine St. Marcellin sit- 
ting up, but yet quite feeble. I shook my head 
when I looked upon her, and when I had felt her 
pulse, I shook it again. There was a slow fever 
upon her, and I told Mrs. Stevens that she must 
make up her mind to keep the wayfarer for several 
days at least. 

‘No, no,” cried Celestine. ‘ Don’t say so, doctor.” 

But I assured her that it would be dangerous for 
her to move before her present febrile symptoms 
were subdued. And I explained to her that another 
attack, like the one she had on the night before, 





might be fatal. With all her sufferings she was not 
prepared for death; and when she came to believe 
that it would be really dangerous for her to start for 
London as she was now, she consented to stop. 

“ Tf I must remain here,” she said, “I shall try to 
be resigned to my fate. But I shall have to depend 
upon you to serve me.” 

I told her I would serve her to any extent in m 
power; and after this she dropped a remark which 
implied that she would like to speak with me alone. 
At all events Mrs, Stevens so understood it, and 
very considerately left the room. Oclestine waited 
until the hostess had n to busy herself about 
work in the kitchen, and then she drew a small bit 
of soft leather—a roll of chamois skin I thought— 
from her bosom, and she took therefrom a ring. 

“ Doctor,” she said, “I know that these good 
people, beneath whose roof I have thus accidentally 
fallen, are poor; and I cannot consent to remain 
here, feeling that I am a burden to them. Were I 
to do so, I should suffer enough to prevent me from 
getting well. Here is a ring, containing a diamond 
of the very finest quality. It is mine, sir—truly 
and honourably so. It came to me when I was situ- 
ated differently from this. Fear not to dispose of 
it as you may find opportunity, for I give you my 
word, based upon the hope that all evil may be 
mine if I deceive you, that what I have told you is 
the truth. Ihave more of them, sir; soI am not 
reducing myseif. For my own sake J do not ask 
you to help me, so much as for the sake of these good 
people. If Iam to remain here I must pay them. 
So will you sell that ring for me ?” 

I took it in my hand and examined it. It was a 
beautiful gem, and I knew that it must be valuable ; 
but how valuable I could not determine, and so con- 
fessed to her. 

“It is the smallest gem I have,” she told me, 
“and ought to bring at least fifty pounds; but you 
will get what you can for it.” 

I finally told the woman that I would do the 
business for her upon one condition, and that was, 
that she would not seek to press any of her money 
upon me. And she answered me directly with a 
smile : 

“We shall not quarrel about that, doctor. But you 
will agree with me that I ought to pay this generous- 
hearted man and his wife something for their trou- 
ble?” 

I told her if she felt that she could afford it, it 
would be no more than right, 

The woman was sitting by the side of the bed in 
the small apartment where she had slept, and at this 
point she leaned her head upon the pillow with her 
face resting upon her hands, and so she remained for 
some time. 

“ Doctor,” she said, when she at length looked up, 
“T think you are a kind-hearted, honourable man, 
and I think your friendship, once secured, would be 
true and lasting.” 

Tassured her that I did not think she had misjudged 
me. She had but to make known the manner in 
which I could befriend her, and I would do it if it 
lay in my power. 

“T cannot tell you now,” she said. 

She reflected a few moments, and then said: 

“When I go to London, I may go into danger, and 
I may wish to take the precaution of leaving behind 
me such information as would furnish a clue to my 
identity, should 1 be missing. Oh, sir, if I were to 
tell you my story of wrong, I know you would sym- 
pathize with me; but I cannot tell you now. Per- 
haps,” she went on, with a smile that brought out to 
view more of her loveliness of feature than I had 
before detected, “I have done wrong to excite in 
your bosom a curiosity which I cannot satisfy ; but, 
sir, believe me, I have intended no idle prating. At 
some time I may wish to tell you my whole story, 
but I cannot tell it now. Oh, Teepe you do not think 
me a base, degraded thing ?” 

I gave her the solemn assurance that I did not, 
and she then resumed : 

“Unfortunate I have been and deeply sinned 
against, but I have done no willing wrong. I know 
you wonder why I, a weak, defenceless woman am 
so far from my home, and why I have come so much 
of the way onfoot. But, sir, it is only from Chester 
that I have been on foot. In that town I tried to 
sell this very jewel which I have given to you, and 
they feared to purchase it—feared that I might have 
stolen it. But Dr. Cartwright, as I hope for heaven’s 
mercy and for the guiding hands of sweet angels 
when I die, I have not, nor will I in the time to 
come, speak one word to deceive you.” 

The woman stopped here, and gazed steadily into 
my face for several seconds—gazed so fixedly into 
my eyes that I should have been forced to drop my 
own gaze if she had not broken the spell when she 
did 


« Dr. Cartwright, ‘I believe you can be an earnest 
and sincere friend, and before I leave this place I 


may, of necessity, trust in your keeping my whole 
story. For the present, suffice it for me to say that 
I am on my way to the metropolis, to seek that 
which is lost, and which I must find if I can.” 

She had no more to tell me then, and having pro- 

mised her that I would be her friend— that I would 
dispose of her ring—and that I would set her upon 
her journey as quickly as possible, I called in the 
hostess, and gave such directions as I thought 
necessary, and then left the cottage. 
Upon taking up my abode in Ashdale, I had united 
myself with a society of Brothers—a band of crafts- 
men linked together by indissoluble bonds of sincere 
affection—and within the walls of their sacred re- 
treat I found myself at once among true friends. | 
had received light ere I came to this place, and 
when I made myself known to the fraternity and de- 
manded admittance to their sittings, the thought of 
material benefit had no place in my mind. It was 
the social field I sought, and I found it in the beauty 
of perfection—found it where thé internal, and not 
the external, qualifications of a man are re¢arded— 
where all meet upon the level—where they act and 
part upon the square. 

And so I had come to know a man who did busi- 
ness in London, while his family resided here in Ash- 
dale, he coming out as often as his’ business would 
let him. He was a jeweller, and him I sought. He 
examined the jewel, and when I had toll him as much 
of the story as there was need of my telling, and had 
assured him that I would bear the responsibility in 
case of possible trouble, he took the gem, and paid 
me fifty pounds for it. It happened te be something 
that he wanted for'a gentleman's bosom-pin that had 
been ordered ; and he took it with the understanding 
that it could not be returned. 

Late in the afternoon, I carried the. money to Ce- 
lestine St. Marcellin, and the joy and gratitude she 
manifested were ample for my reward. The sum 
was more than she had even hoped for, and with the 
possession of the bright golden pieces came a sense 
of independence and immunity front want that. raised 
her spirits immeasurably, for she was of a volatile 
disposition, bright and sparkling in joy, cast deeply 
down in adversity, and easily affected by the passing 
events of life. And yet, as is natural with such tem- 
peraments, emotions that once fairly reached the 
heart were not to be easily overcome. 

From the cooper’s I went to the mansion, where | 
found Cordelia Larkton sitting in her great easy- 
chair, while her mother, with her embroidery, kept 
her company. Mrs. Larkton arose, and I took the 
seat she had left, while she drew up another chair. 
Of course there was anxiety to know what I thought 
and when I had told them, I added: 

“ But you owe little thanks to me. I have really 
done nothing. Nature has done the work, while the 
good Father in heaven has given a saving direction 
to her forces.” 

But the mother shook her head. 

“IT know we owe our gratitude to heaven, sir, but 
that cannot detract from the deep obligation we are 
under to you. I cannot put away the belief that 
you have saved our child. Had it not been for the 
courage with which you inspired her, even nature 
might not have accomplished its work. To us, 
sir, she was as one surely dying when you came 





“ And now,” broke in the daughter, with a beam- 
ing look, “Iam as one snatched from the grasp of 
the grim destroyer and restored to the joys and com- 
forts of life, for I feel that life’s comforts are yet to 
be mine. I feel-better to-day than I have felt be- 
fore for many months. I am weak, and there are some 
vestiges of pain in my side, but I know I shall soon 
overcome it all. Ah, doctor, you must let me thank 
you, and you must let me feel that you have saved 
me. 

How could I refuse such a request? And when, 
a little later, she told me that I must come every day, 
how could I tell her that I could not. .And yet 
I should have told her so, had not the mother ur- 
gently seconded the request. 

“Yes, doctor,” the latter said, “you must noi 
neglect your patient until she is wholly well. ii 
you will promise to come every day I’ shall fee! 
easier.” 

I knew there was no need, of it; but I could x 
refuse. 

No need! But was there danger? Never min‘. 
They call me, and I must attend. If my patient iv 
sists, then there is need of my going ; for, to,one sv 
weak, and so recently lifted from the. yerge of th: 
grave, evena simple disappointment might be harm- 
ful. Sol told them I would come eyery. day until 
she was able to walk out of doors. 

(To be continued.) 


me 


FemMaLE LonGevity.—The obituary of .the Times 





of the 2ist and 22nd April, contained some extra- 
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crdinary illustrations of prolonged existence in the 
case of twelve ladies, whose united ages amounted 
to 1012 years, giving an average of exactly 84 years 
4 months to each. The oldest lady had reached the 
wrveat age of 98, and the youngest $1 years of age. 
Che same record also contained the deaths of four 
gentlemen, whose united ages amounted to 346, giv- 
ing an average of exactly 86 years 6 months to 
each; the youngest was 80 and the oldest 87 years 
of age. Taking, therefore, the twelve ladies and 
four gentlemen, it will be found that their united ages 
smounted to 1349 years, giving an average of 84 
vears and rather more than three months to each. 

SEVENTY-TWo YEARS IN A WoRKHOUSE.—A 
blind inmate of the Marylebone Workhouse, over 
80 years old, has been seventy-two years in the 
workhouse. He is in his little sphere a remarkable 
personage, knows the Psalms by heart, leads the 
singing in church, and never fails in the responses. 
A better behaved or more inoffensive inmate never 
passed a long life within workhouse walls. He 
knows every brick and stone in the place. His only 
regret is, that in his younger days the guardians did 
not teach him some useful trade. Although he has 
been bred in a workhouse, aud has passed more than 
a full term of life there amidst workhouse associates, 
his learning and conversation are those of a man who 
has seen much better days. 


MANUFACTURE OF COMBS IN ITALY. 
THE manufacture of combs in Italy is carried on 
wvincipally in Lombardy, Tuscany, and the Neapoli- 

tan provinces. In Tuscany, especially at Florence, 
Leghorn, and Arezzo, they are made chiefly of ivory 
ind bone. At Naples they manufacture excellent 
articles from the hoofs of bullocks and horses, and 
also from tortoiseshell. In Lombardy the manufac- 
ture of ivory and tortoiseshell combs is very limited, 
whilst on the other hand a great trade is carried on 
in combs of bone. Milan may be said to be the chief 
seat of this manufacture, supplying not only Lom- 
bardy, but the whole of Italy. 

This industry has not been carried on this city for 
more than thirty years. Formerly there were onlya 
few small manufactories, where this industry was car- 
vied on in a most primitive manner, and the produce 
was either bad or costly. At the present time there 
are two large manufactories of combs, occupying 
about two hundred workmen, and eight smaller ones, 
occupying from six to eight men each, and besides 
these are many artizans who work at their own 
homes for the manufactories. The total number of 
workmen employed in this industry is about two 
uundred and fifty. In the other provinces of Lom- 
bardy there are several small manufactories. At 
Milan 4000 horns are used per week—that is to 
say, 208,000 horns yearly, representing the value 
of 150,000f. (60007.) The total value of the pro- 
duction is estimated at half a million of francs 
20,0002.) 

The principal part of the raw material is purchased 
in the country, but some is obtained from South 
America, Brazil, Montevideo, and from Buenos Ayres. 
‘The refuse of the manufacture, such as the tips of 
the horns and the scrapings, are used by turners, and 
also are employed for manure for the cultivation of 
olives and oranges. 


It is estimated that during the two days preced- 
ing the Budget about 300,000/. or 400,0007. was 
paid into the Bank on account of tea and other 
produce in expectation of some increase on the duty. 


TuIs advertisement appears in the columns of a 
contemporary :—“ A lady of retiring habits, whose 
husband is dead, wishes to dispose of a small but 
muscular female child six months old. A captain ofa 
ship or an elderly gentleman going abroad would be 
handsomely negotiated with. The child is fair, and 
of an engaging disposition, and has been well 
christened in a Protestant church. Satisfactory rea- 
sons will be given by the mother, having no farther 
use for it. By letter only.” Talk of the Reform 
League—why that body is civilized and gentle indeed 
in comparison with this specimen of disposition of 
some of the Britons of the day. 

THE marriage of the Prince Achille Murat with 
the Princess Salomé de Mingrelia will be the occa- 
sion of a very costly expenditure. The wedding 
dress is to cost, it is said, more than 30,000f. 
(1,2007.), and agreat profusion of diamonds is also 
spoken of. The young Prince of Mingrelia will 
place among the wedding presents of his sister the 
contract for the purchase and sale of the splendid 
hotel situated near the Park Monceau, and sold by 
M. Eugéne Périere. Mingreglia, where the ancestors 
of the future Princess Murat reigned, is the ancient 
Colchis, celebrated for the adventures of Jason and 
the crimes of Medea, who, according to the legend, 
is the ancestor of the Mingrclian sovereigns. 





MARGARET. 


CHAPTER I. 


A FINE stone mansion with Elizabethan columns 
gleaming. white in the sunshine, and broad, hospitable 
windows thrown open to admit the air of a June 
morning. Willow 1 was situated on a little emi- 
nence, overlooking a shadowy tarn, whose shores 
were fringed with willows, which dipped their 
branches into the dark water with every breath of 
wind. The grounds about the hall had a southern 
slope towards the public road that, with many a tor- 
tuous but graceful curve, swept downwards to the 
busy city. From the upper windows of the hall 
the view was beautiful and extensive, taking 
in the mountains to the north, and the glistening 
spires of the city to the east, clearly defined against 
the range of blue hills which walled in the horizon at 
that point. , 

At the back of the house a spacious garden, well- 
kept and sweet with the odours of blossoming peach 
trees, reached even to the shore of the tarn, while a 
murmuring fountain, heavily carved in marble, ri- 
valled with its dreamy music the warbling of the 
birds in the trees that were brokenly mirrored in its 
waters. 

From the highway a gate, guarded by two crouch- 
ing lions, opened upon the sweep of gravel leading 
up to the hall door through lines of elms, whose 
boughs met and interlaced, forming an arch of 
emerald above the avenue. Willow Hall and all its 
surroundings would have attracted attention among 
scores of elegant residences, and the stranger who 
saw it for the first time, invariably stopped to pay, 
with earnest looks, his meed of admiration. Its 
owner and present resident, Carl Hathaway, was en- 
gaged in mercantile pursuits, in which he was highly 
successful, and at the age of thirty-four he married 
Angela Stone, the daughter of a merchant engaged 
in the India trade. 

Five years of peaceful wedded life were his, and 
then, at the cost of his wife's existence, a daughter 
was given to Carl Hathaway. As might have been 
expected, the affections of the bereaved husband cen- 
tred around this memorial of his lost Angela’s 
love, and h forth he d but to labour to 
win wealth, that he might surround the child with 
luxury. 

He named her Margaret; perhaps because he 
liked the name, but more likely because the picture 
which hung in his library, with the glass for ever 
covered with sable crape, bore that name carved on 
the gilding of the frame. 

Margaret Hathaway grew up as gentle as she was 
beautiful. A maternal relative—a woman of refine- 
ment and education, but widowed and childless— 
had the sole charge of Mr. Hathaway's household, 
and to her judicious care the training of the child 
was committed. Her charge was faithfully per- 
formed, for Mrs. Weldon was a person of rare good 
judgment and practical sense, and under her man- 
agement, little Margaret bade fair to develop into 
a virtuous and beautiful womanhood. 

A flourishing academy located in the vicinity of 
Willow Hall, precluded the necessity of Margaret’s 
leaving home to pursue her studies, and at the age 
of seventeen, she graduated with the usual honours 
of such institutions. She was a thorough, rather 
than a brilliant scholar, and her acquirements were 
more useful than ornamental. 

About the time ef her exodus from school, Mr. 
Hathaway began to be visited bya middle-aged, 
though still attractive-looking gentleman, Kirke 
Rothsay, who owned a country seat a few miles from 
Mr. Hathaway in England, which was the mother 
country of them both, and on learning the present 
residence of Mr. Hathaway, he had hastened to re- 
new the bond of friendship which had formerly ex- 
isted between them. And it appeared that he was 
cordially welcome, for he was treated with uncommon 
distinction, and it was well known that even the 
stranger who came within the gates of Willow Hall 
had no reason to complain of neglect. 

Inexplicably to herself, the youthful Margaret re- 
garded this man with aversion and dread, which she 
strove hard to conceal, for it was her father’s plea- 
sure that Mr. Rothsay should receive the respect 
and attention of the entire household. 

Perhaps she disliked him because he had fallen 
into the habit of fastening his eyes upon her, for 
hours together, when he was engaged in conversation 
with her father, and whenever he found her alone, 
he lost no time in assuring her by words, as well as 
looks, of his admiration of her beauty. 

Courtesy to the guest of her family prevented her 
from answering his flattering speeches with rudeness, 
but she learned to tremble with apprehension at the 
sound of his footsteps, and to dread intensely 
the soft, musical tones of his voice in the ante- 








| room. 


Yet Kirke Rothsay was deemed handsome, wealthy 
he certainly was, and of a proud family ; his manner 
was suave, though self-possessed, and his bearing 
was dignified and manly. He was now about forty- 
five, and his clear complexion, brown hair un- 
threaded by asingle line of white, and smooth fore- 
head, gave you the impression of a much younger 
man. 

Margaret was sitting at the bay window of the 


drawing-room, her work in her lap, and tho * 


winds of the bright June morning lifting the soft 
tresses of her hair from her temples. Her dark 
hazel eyes were looking over wood and meadow, 
across the river, and the distant city, at the blue 
hills where the snow-white morning vapours lay like 
a pall of silver. She was thinking of the great 
world which toiled and groaned beyond those circling 
hills, of the busy marts of commerce, of the strife, 
bustle, and turmoil of men eager for wealth, of 
the grand, mysterious ocean, bearing upon its trou- 
blous breast the golden-freighted argosies of a 
hundred climes. Her eyes sparkled, her cheeks 
glowed—she longed for once to cast away the re- 
straints of home, and home life, and go forth to 
mingle inthis, to her, untried world. But presently 
the door was unclosed, and Mr. Hathaway looked in. 

“ Margaret, my daughter, I desire your presence 
in the library.” 

What was there in the simple enunciation of that 
request that should blanch the old man’s face, and 
make his lips quiver like those of one in a spas- 
modic slumber? And why did the same cold pallor 
and the same trembling seize upon Margaret, as she 
rose to follow him? What subtle analysis shall ex- 
plain the strange sympathy, by which the emotions of 
one human being so work upon and influence those 
of another ? 

With a premonition of evil at her heart, Margaret 
followed her father through the long passage until 
they halted before the library door. With his hand 
on the lock, Mr. Hathaway turned towards her, and 
the two gazed into each other’s faces, silently and 
mutely as we look into the eyes of the dying, hoping 
to read there the unuttered mysteries which we so 
dimly comprehend. It was some moments before he 
opened his iips to say: 

“Margaret, the next hour will, probably, try the 
affection which you have ever professed to enter- 
tain for your father to the utmost. And, remember, 
that on your obedience to his wishes depend tho 
wealth, the hohour, ay, the very life, of Carl 
Hathaway !” 

He opened the door, and she followed him into the 
apartment, which had never seemed sombre or 
gloomy to her before. 

It was a lofty chamber, with hangings of dark 
green velvet, and a gorgeous carpet of green leaves 
ona brown ground, deep, luxurious easy-chairs in 
nooks at the end of the marble table, richly-wrought 
tapestry rustling over the heavily-arched windows, 
and articles of virtu scattered here and there in 
lavish profusion. 

The veiled portrait threw a shadow over the 
magnificent appointments of the room—it hung 
there grim and gaunt—the skeleton of a dead hope ; 
the “ handwriting on the wall.” 

Ona velvet fauteuil at the eastern window, the 
sunlight haloing his fair forehead, sat Kirke Rothsay, 
a smile of assured content on his face, and a gleam 
of confident victory deepening the brilliancy of his 
eye. 

He rose on Margaret’s entrance, and placed her 
tenderly in the seat which he had vacated, and then 
leaning against a statue of Diana, his eyes wandered 
over her beautiful face. She, with eyes cast down, 
and lips and forehead as white as newly-drifted snow, 
sat motionless beneath his gaze, her hands clasped 
over her knee, her soul fully conscious that the decree 
of destiny was gone forth against her. 

Mr. Rothsay seemed to take peculiar delight in 
that long gaze which never wavered, which drank in 
thirstily every charm of that white neck, arching 
down to the’faultless shoulders, the curling chesnut 
hair, and the still, Madonna-like features. 

Mr. Hathaway had sunk into a chair, and with 
his head on his hand, he watched the twain with 
breathless anxiety. At length Rothsay spoke : 

“Margaret, I have bidden you hither to tell you 
that I love you!” 

She gave a quick start, and the blood surged redly 
over her face. Perhaps she was indignant, perhaps 
only surprised. He continued his quiet gaze, and 
finding her indisposed to reply, he went on: 

“ You think me abrupt ; you will urge in extenua- 
tion of the refusal which you will give me, that Iam 
old, and therefore unsuited to your youth. Age can 
never extinguish the fires of a heart like mine, and 
for every year that I have lived beyond the span of 
your existence, the power is given me to add 
another strand to the cord of love which binds my 





heart to yours!” 
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Still she made no answer ; she did not even look 
up to meet the eyes which he fastened so per- 
tinaciously upon her, but sat cold and still as 
marble. 

“Margaret,” he went on, “I have expected oppo- 
sition; I am prepared for it, but it will not shake 
my purpose! Not the floods of the deluge, nor the 
watery powers of the ocean, could quench this 

assionate love which burns for you in my breast! 
It will never be stifled—it will seeth there for ever. 
Not time, nor circumstance, shall free you from it. 
You might cross the seas and become a denizen of 
the wilderness, where the foot of man has never 

netrated, and my love would find you out and 
still possess you. Nor life, nor death, Margaret, 
shall have power to take you from me!” 

His eyes sent forth their fire into hers, so cold and 
steel-like, but they brought no answering light. 
She was calm and impassive. Mr. Hathaway’s 
impatience could brook quietude no longer. He 
started up and came towards her. 

“Margaret,” he said, hoarsely, “for the love of 
heaven, speak. Mr. Rothsay expects an acknow- 
ledgment for the honour of the alliance he offers 
you. Give him your hand, my daughter, and your 
promise. You will assuredly be his wife?” 

“No, father ;” she lifted up her head now, and rose 
from her seat, “I would rather die, and lie by my 
mother’s side. Heaven forbid that I should plight 
my faith, when my heart revolts at the thought !” 

Mr. Rothsay’s face expressed no emotion of dis- 
pleasure at her words—he was as assured and con- 
fident as ever. 

“Margaret, you do not know what you say!” cried 
Mr. Hathaway. “I could convince * 

“Father, I never can be aught to Mr. Rothsay 
but a mere acquaintance; an unfamiliar one too, 
for I dislike him—nay, more, I detest him! Let 
that satisfy you both. No man would wish to 
marry a woman to whom he was an object of loath- 


” 


your hatred a thousand times to make you mine, 
and rejoice at the bridal! Your scorn is dearer to 
me than the love of any other woman. Your hatred 
charms me—I would take it, and you, into my heart, 
and go mad with happiness !” 

He stooped to clasp her hand ; she drew it away 
with a haughty gesture. . 

“T have answered you; let there be no more 
words on the subject, for here I solemnly de- 
clare——” 

“Forbear!” exclaimed Mr. Hathaway, raising his 
hand to invoke silence. “Margaret, you know not 
what you are doing! You are strong in your 
self-will; you will yield nothing until you know 
all! And it shall be told, though my pride be 
humbled, and my manhood crushed in the dust !” 

He took the amazed girl by the arm, and leading 
herinto a small study which adjoined the library, 
closed the door behind them. They were closeted 
together a full hour, but what passed between them 
was not revealed. Mr. Rothsay, calm and smiling, 
seated in an easy-chair turning over the leaves of a 
book of engravings, gave no heed to the low sound of 
voices on the other side of the partition. Once only 
he started up, as a short, quick cry fell on his ear. 
He seemed deeply agitated, and he put his hand un- 
easily to his forehead. 

They came forth at last, the father and daughter, 
but one would scarcely have recognized Margaret 
Hathaway in the white-faced, crushed woman, who 
sank down wearily on an ottoman, and buried her 
face in the cushion of a chair. 

Pity and love struggled together on Rothsay’s 
countenance, 

He rose, and going towards her, lifted up her 
drooping head, but she drew away from him as if he 
had been a serpent. 

“ Kirke Rothsay,” she said, in a voice from which 
every trace of gentleness was crushed out, “for my 
father’s sake—for the sake of averting the exercise 
of that power which you hold over him, I will be- 
come your wife. I will bear your name, and render 
obedience to your reasonable requests. But heaven 
witnessing with me, I will despise you to the day of 
my death!” 

He folded his arms strongly about her, even as 
though she had uttered some words of passionate 
affection, and sought to press his lips to hers. But 
she slipped from his embrace, and retreated to the 
most distant corner of the room. 

“No more of that, Kirke Rothsay! Your touch is 
withering to me! Keep your distance, as I will keep 
mine. I have given you my promise to become 
your wife, but I will have no caresses at this unblest 
and unholy betrothal !” ” 

Strangely enough, the man did not seem moved; 
he was still calm and smiling. He opened and held 
the door for her when she passed out, bade her 
good evening in his softest voice, and stood looking 





down the hall after her, until the door of her chamber 
shut her in from his view. 


CHAPTER II. 


Mr Rorusay desired an immediate marriage, and 
Margaret did not demur; events must take their 
course ; she had made no struggle against fate—she 
would not begin now. And towards the close of the 
month of roses, there was a bridal in the old church 
at the foot of the common, and Willow Hall and its 
master were left desolate; their sunbeam had gone 
forth to brighten another home, 

High Rock, the bridegroom’s seat, received the 
newly-wedded pair, andthen Margaret began to re- 
alize fully the extent of the sacrifice she had made, 
to preserve inviolate a secret which her father would 
rather die than have revealed. 

Mr. Rothsay followed her about like her shadow. 
He was never content out of her presence; he 
guarded her as watchfully as the miser his choicest 
treasure. 

If she spoke, he answered her; if she moved, he 
was by her side, with his tender, unobtrusive atten- 
tion to her comfort, and his solicitous care. She 
never went out after sunset but he was close by, 
with a thick shawl to shield her from the damp; 
she must not go to the door with uncovered head, 
lest the dews should chill her, and he would not al- 
low her to walk for five minutes, for fear it might 
fatigue her. 

He stood constantly between her and all harsher 
contact—he sought zealously and continually to 
make her lifepath one carpet of thornless roses. In 
a thousand ways he showed his love and care, but 
his attentions only made her the more unhappy. 

Coming from the one whom she loves, attentions 
like these are precious to a woman, and half the bliss 
of her life depends upon them; but to Margaret’s 
unloving heart they were ashes and bitterness. She 
shrank from her husband’s touch, grew uncon- 
sciously white in his presence, and experienced an 
ineffable sense of relief when he left her, if but for a 
moment. And this singular aversion was not in- 
duced by anything tangible, by anything evil which 
she knew of Kirke Rothsay, but by that subtle, mys- 
terious instinct that attracts or repels us, whether 
we will or no. 

August was drawing to a close ; the middle of Sep- 
tember the Rothsays were to go to their town resi- 
dence, and then Margaret’s life in society. would 
begin. Mr. Rothsay looked forward with pride to 
the sensation her rare beauty and grace would pro- 
duce, but she anticipated only another form of un- 
happiness. 

A letter requiring Mr. Rothsay’s immediate pre- 
sence, gave the unwilling wife the prospect of, at 
least, a brief respite from her husband’s society. He 
was extremely averse to leaving her, he bade her a 
tender adieu and departed. 

He had not been gone two days, before Margaret, 
accompanied by Katy (a faithful woman whom she 
had brought from Willow Hall), took long walks 
over the mountains ; the bodily fatigue, which resulted 
from the unwonted exercise, stifled the pain at her 
heart, aud anything was better than uninterrupted 
thought. 

And one afternoon,. when the air was thick and 
palpable with intense heat, she stole off unawares, 
leaving Katy asleep on a couch in her chamber, and 
took the path to the mountains. She cared little 
whither she went, for life to her had lost all charm. 
And heedless of everything, save the turbulence of 
her own heart, she walked on. 

A gloom, as of the approach of night, was creep- 
ing over the earth, the fresh south wind fell to a 
dead silence, not a leaf stirred, not a blade of grass 
quivered. 

Looking neither upwards nor downwards, to the 
right nor to the left, Margaret hurried along, until 
at last she reached the entrance of a defile, which 
some time or other the autumnal storms had ploughed 
in the body of the mountain. 

It was green and mossy there, and she sat down 
to rest. With her forehead on her hand, her memory 
busy with the events of the last few months of her 
life, she sat motionless, unmindful of the dense 
blackness which curtained the west, and shut up the 
sun in a shroud of sable. 

The low roll of distant thunder did not arouse her 
attention—if she heard it, she fancied it was the 
rumble of a neighbouring cascade. 

Nearer and nearer came the black cloud, the wind 
leaped terror-stricken from tree to tree, clouds of 
dust filled the air, the thunder bellowed hoarsely 
forth its threatenings from the strong battlements of 
the sky, and the vivid glare of the lightning lit up 
the rocks and crags into more than noonday 
splendour. 

Frightened and bewildered, Margaret sprang up to 
look around her, but before she could advance a step 


the windows of heaven were opened, and the rain 
fellina blinding sheet. A thunder tempest had 
always possessed for her unaccountable terror, and 
now, alone in this dreary place, she was overcome 
with affright, and, feeling weak and helpless, she 
sank back on the ground. 

There was a quick step at her wide. She turned 
to greet the new comer, for at that moment she 
would have welcomed the companionship of man or 
beast. ‘A stranger was standing near her, who gavo- 
one rapid glance around the defile, as though calcula- 
ting the resources of the place, then catching her 
up in his arms without ceremony, he bore her into a 
sort of grotto, formed by the shelter of an overhanging 
rock. He opened his shawl on the ground and 
seated her upon it, while he himself stood erect be 
tween her and the open part of the cave. 

A consciousness of content, instantaneous with 
the appearance of this man, a content large enough 
to take in the troubles of the whole world, and count 
them naught, filled Margaret’s breast. There was 
no word exchanged between the two so suddenly 
brought together. She leaned against a supporting 
rock ; his form shut out from her shaded eyes the in- 
cessant flashes of the lightning, and, as it were, 
stood between her and danger. She felt no wish to 
‘look up at him—she knew not whether he was old 
or young ; she only knew that since the days of her 
childhood, when her tired head had sought repose 
on her fond father’s breast, she had not found so 
sweet a peace as that which now possessed her. 

There was a hush in the storm; the rain ceased, 
the wind moaned angrily among the crags, nature 
was indulging in a long breath. Suddenly a broad, 
terrible flame of fire illumined the earth, accompa- 
nied by a peal of thunder so terrific that the very 
foundations of the mountains trembled. The great 
tree which had guarded the entrance of the grottvo 
was rent in twain from branch to root, and broken 
fragments of its verdure were hurled to Margaret’s 
feet. 

She shuddered and shook at the nearness of tho 
destruction, but her lips did not move to utter the 
cry which sprang to her tongue. Her companion 
was watching her. She was content to sit there, for 
this new presence, unknown and unforeseen, yet 
fully recognized, was sufficient to her. At last ho 
spoke, raising her head up to look: 

“See, the storm is over. Heaven has set its 
promise, a crimson girdle in the sky.” 

He led her to the mouth of the grotto, and toge- 
ther they looked out on the drenched landscape. 
The sun was struggling through masses of silver- 
gray vapour, and in the far-away east a faint bow 
spanned the dark cloud which had drifted there. 
The west wind blew coolly from the upper heights, 
the trees were jubilant with birds, and the fragrance 
which floated from the revivified flowers was like an 
offering of incense to the Spirit of Mercy that had 
sent the gracious rain. 

And, for the first time, Margaret, on turning away 
from the contemplation of the face of nature, glanced 
up to meet the eyes she knew were gazing upon her. 
She saw a tall, finely-formed young man of about 
five-and-twenty, his complexion bronzed by exposure 
to other suns, his soft brown hair lying in masses of 
tangled curls around his forehead, which was white 
as snow in the centre of an untrodden drift. His 
eyes, deep, black and fathomless, met hers with a 
fulness and fervour which caused her very heart to 
stand still from a stifling sense of joy. 

All her life long she had dreamed of meeting a 
gaze like that—an unshrinking, passionate gaze, 
from eyes that she would be content to have always 
beside her, drinking up the light and brilliancy of 
her own. Now the ideal had become a reality. 
And her whole being was stirred by the recogui- 
tion. 

The stranger conducted her down the steep path. 
She turned to go—he pressed on; each ignorant of 
the other’s name and history, but better acquainted 
in spirit than many who have dwelt for years in 
daily companionship. 

To paint the emotions of Margaret Rothsay when 
alone with her own thoughts would be impossible. 
She had met the being whom she had long felt was 
walking apart, sad that he had not found, in all the 
world of fair women, his counterpart—-the one de- 
signed by heaven to perfect and fashion his happi- 
ness. 

He had wandered restlessly, and he had waited 
hopefully, trusting always that some time or other 
their life-paths would cross and mingle together in 
one broad track, which it would be pleasant to travel. 

And now they had met and recognized each other. 
Spirit had conversed with spirit, heart had spoken 
to heart, and that was all! Life stretched out be- 
fore them, blue and black ; their roads lay in dif- 
ferent ways—but the end, thank heaven, the end of 
both was on the shore of the same eternity! 





The evening was calm and star-lit. Margaret 
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went down after moonrise for a brief stroll. The 
stranger was there before her.’ At last he spoke: 

“ You recognize me. I you. My heart knows and 
claims its rightful mate, and even thus does your 
heart acknowledge me. Is it not so?” 

The conscious mounting of the crimson to her 
cheek, which flushed very red in the clear moonlight, 
answered him. He continued : 

“And I know, also, that an obstacle intervenes be- 
tween us. I read it in the tremulous affright of your 
eyes when they meet mine, in the hopeless sadness 
that hangs like a veil over the face which should re- 
flect only joy. Tell me all about it. Ihave a right 
toask. What is this obstacle?” 

“Tt is marriage,” she replied, mechanically, for his 
manner forced the explanation from her against her 
will. 

A cold pallor came over his face. 

“Tt is as I had feared. You do not love the man 
to whom the ceremony of the church has united you, 
because you belong wholly and entirely to me. 
For years I have had a sense of your existence 
in the world, for years I have wandered in search of 
you. I knew not under what form or feature I should 
tind you, but I was certain I should see and recognize 
you on this side of the grave. Alas, that my success 
should come too late!” 

“ Too late!” echoed Margaret, in a hoarse voice. 
“ Ah, yes, too late!” 

The stranger gazed long and wistfully into her 
face. He was taking a last look at the only woman 
who could crown and make his life perfect. He 
thought so, then ; perhaps he was right. He stopped 
in his hasty walk, and took her cold hand in his. 

“ You are at no loss to guess that I am a fatalist,” 
he said; “a believer in an inscrutable and un- 
changeable destiny. You, too, agree to the same 
creed. Therefore, we both know how worse than 
useless it would be to combat fate, though it should 
condemn us to misery, and make our lives a blank. 
What is our duty ?” 

She looked up into his beautiful face, with an ex- 
pression of countenance as high-souled and noble as 
his own. 

“My conscience must be clear,” she said, in a 
calm tone ; “and for this we must part, with no 
hope of meeting again, this side of heaven. I will 
be faithful to my husband, and you will not seek to 
shake my faith! I trust you entirely!” 

“ And your trust is safe. I will not even kiss the 
lips which the law of marriage has given to the 
caresses of another. I will be true in deed, if I can- 
not in thought. And now, that we are about to sever, 
by what name shall I call you when we are at last 
united ?” 

“ Margaret—let my family title be to you a myth; 
did you know all, your pure heart might be tempted!” 

“ And I am Horace e 

They stood side by side, both looking into the 
distance, as though to read what farther revelations 
were written of their fortunes in the dark book of 
fate. She held out her hand, at length, as if wearied 
of the vain search after the future. He took it re- 
verently in his. 

“ Adieu, Horace.” 

“ Adieu, Margaret.” 

The pain and passion of those two hearts swelled 
forth in the simple words, like a wave which bursts 
forth over a resisting barrier, only to fall back baffled 
and torn; there was no other token of their trial and 
triumph, save the depth and despair of the low tone 
in which the farewell was uttered. 

(Concluded in our next) 





MURAL PICTURES FOR THE Houses OF PARLIA- 
MENT.—Mr. E. M. Ward, R.A., has completed three 
more of the Illustrations of English History confided 
to him, and has lately shown them to some of his 
friends in the trumpery shed which an appreciative 
Government provides, adjoining Victoria Tower, for 


distinguished artists. The subjects are,—“ The 
Acquittal of the Seven Bishops,” “General Monk 
Writing to the Parliament,” and “William and 
Mary receiving the Lords and Commons in the Ban- 
queting House.” They are painted with all the 
careful attention to truth and research as to detail 
that distinguish Mr. Ward’s works. The heads are 
portraits, and if King William look somewhat in- 
significant, and Monk short-necked and gouty, it is 
because these were characteristics of themen. We 
need scarcely say that they are all works of high 
character. They may be described at present as 
simply water-colour pictures on plaster. The ques- 
tion how shall they be made permanent remains to 
be settled. The artist, we understand, would not 
object to fixing them as they are, and protecting 
them with a glass, but this is scarcely the right 
solution of the question. It might, however, be 
adopted temporarily, pending farther inquiry and ex- 
periments. 





GENTLE LEONIE. 
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CHAPTER IX. 


Ove afternoon, a week subsequent to the day on 
which Lady Laure Fontenier received the letters from 
her father and the Duke d’Aumale, she was surprised 
at the arrival of the latter at Dame Lobeau’s cottage 
door. She was seated in the little porch covered 
with vines and blossoms, and playing with the little 
girl of her old nurse’s widowed daughter. The child 
was fair and innocent, and its winning ways had 
quite won the heart of Lady Laure, since she had 
been an inhabitant of the cottage, so that she often 
toyed and played with it for hours at a time. Now 
the little one was playing about her feet, catching 
at the long fringe and tassels of her light summer 
shawl, and then roguishly hiding herself from Lady 
Laure behind the seat she occupied, to come forth 
quickly again, and hold up her little hands for her 
to take her up and caress her. 

It was a very pretty tableau—the Lady Laure, in 
her white dress and blue silken shawl, her dainty 
slippered feet peeping forth from beneath the folds 
of her white drapery ; her fair hands and taper fingers 
looking like the stamens of a lily, and her beautiful 
face wreathed in smiles, as she gazed on the 
child with fondness and love. Her dark tresses 
fell in waving curls about her shoulders; her 
eyes were brilliant and sparkling ; and her rose-bud 
mouth half parted with pleasurable emotions, as she 
caught up the little one and kissed her. 

Just at the moment when this scene was being 
enacted, an elegant travelling barouche came up the 
highway, and stopped before the gate of Dame Char- 
lotte Lobeau’s cottage. And, as the noise of the 
horses’ hoofs on the hard road, and the wheels of the 
barouche, fell upon Lady Laure’s ears, she turned to 
behold the Duke d’Aumale just alighting from the 
vehicle. She started up with sudden agitation, nearly 
dropping the little girl from her lap, Then, as the 
nobleman came up the garden walk, passing through 
the gate which his postilion held open for his ingress, 
she stood with pallid countenance waiting to receive 
him. The little girl darted quickly into the open 
door ; for she was affrighted at the coming of the 
stranger in his carriage, and attended by the ser- 
vants with him. So she quickly disappeared within 
the cottage, and Lady Laure was left alone to re- 
ceive her unexpected and unwelcome guest. 

The Duke d’Aumale advanced up the path and 
stood before Lady Laure. She did not hold out her 
hand in greeting ; and the duke stood there, with 
his eyes bent upon her pale face, searching for the 
cause of this cold reception. No word came from 
her lips, and his own voice broke the silence, as he 
asked, in somewhat stern language : 

“Why do you receive your future husband—the 
Duke d’Aumale—so coldly, Lady Laure? Are you 
surprised at the unexpected visit I pay you, and is 
this the cause of your frigid manner? If so, 
can overlook it; for I have come without warning, 
and it would naturally surprise you much. But I am 
come to take you back with me, and I trust that you 
will gladly leave the little hamlet, amid whose 
quietude you are fast losing your freshness and 
grace; for I perceive that your features have lost 
their bloom, as well as your manners their courtesy 
and easy polish,” said the duke, as he made excuse 
for the coolness of her greeting to himself. 

Lady Laure felt herself forced to reply, though 
her heart sank within her, when her visitor an- 
nounced his intention of taking her back with him. 
But she steadied her voice as much as possible, 
though there was not the gladness of sound which 
the duke would have liked to have listened to, She 
spoke, saying : 

“Your arrival has truly surprised me, Duke 
d’Aumale. From the letter I received from you and 
from my father, I supposed you were. now away ina 
different direction ; therefore you should not be vexed 
with me for not giving a speedier greeting. Iam glad 
that you are well, and hope that no evil fortune has 
brought you so quickly hither. I trust that my fa- 
ther is not suffering in health, and so sent for me. If 
this be so, tell me the worst at once, and not keep me 
in painful anxiety a moment longer ?” said the lady. 

“I left Count Fontenier as well as usual,” replied 
the duke. “ But, equally with me, he desired to see his 
daughter sooner than either of our letters to herafew 
days since testified. I have myself given up the pro- 
posed journey, which I mentioned to you in my letter 
was to take place, at this time, in another direction 
than the one I have come to-day. I have now has- 
tened to you, to take you back with me as quickly as 
you are able to be ready. The work upon my chateau 
is now awaiting your commands as to its farther pro- 
gress. Your father, therefore, when I stated the 
case to him, desired that I should come for you, as I 
proposed to him to do. I have hastened hither, 





then; and now, Lady Laure, shall await your rea- 
diness to set out on the return journey,” said the duke. 

“Tam honoured by your kindness and considera- 
tion in thus coming for me, and deferring to my taste 
and judgment in the modelling of your chateau, 
Duke d’Aumale; and I would that you had not done 
so, for I know nothing of such matters, and should 
not presume to dictate in this instance, even did I 
believe I was capable of so doing. You are the one 
who should make all changes and additions, as suits 
sd own pleasure. Therefore, do not consider that 

wish, or should be happy or gratified in deciding 
upon the subject. But let me remain quietly here 
a short time longer, for I have grown to love the 
cottage home of my nurse—worthy Dame Charlotte— 
very greatly.” 

But the Duke d’Aumale could not think of the matter 
thus. Though Lady Laure had not received him 
with the cordiality which he would have liked, yet 
he attributed it to the unexpectedness of his visit. 
He had come to take his betrothed back with him; 
and could not for a moment think of returning with- 
out her. .So he replied : 

“T have come down expressly for you, Lady 
Laure. Your father wishes your return, end my 
workmen await your orders; therefore, I cannot go 
back without you. I am gratified that you have 
found this a pleasant place of sojourn during the 
time you have been here. I perceived that the little 
child with you was a favourite, and imagine that 
you have found a new feature to the other attrac- 
tions of this charming little cottage,” said the duke. 

“ Little Lulu has made the cottage much pleasanter 
to me since being here, for she is a sweet little 
thing,” replied the lady. “But will you not enter, 
and become acquainted with the other inmates—my 
worthy nurse and her daughter, the mother of the 
child ?”, 

“T will not come in now; but will return, in less 
than an hour, and be with you. NowTI shall enter 
my barouche and drive to the hostelry, to see 
what lodgings can be obtained for the night, and as 
long as I remain here, till you are ready to depart. 
Adieu till I return, an hour hence, Lady Laure!” 
With these words, and raising the lady’s hand gal- 
lantly to his lips, the Duke d’Aumale went out of the 
gate which his postilions sprang down to open for 
him, entered his carriage, and was driven away. 


CHAPTER X% 


Tue following morning, Lady Laure went out for 
an early walk. The Duke d’Aumale had come to 
Dame Lobean’s cottage the evening previous, as he 
had announced his intention of doing. Lady Laure 
received him with reserve and dignity in her manner, 
which chilled the warmth and lover-like tenderness 
of his own towards herself. So, after a brief visit, 
which was not very satisfactory to him, the noble- 
man departed for the little hostelry, thinking that 
the absence of his betrothed had not been calcula- 
ted to increase the warmth of her affection for him- 
self. But, at the same time, the Duke d’Aumale had 
no true suspicion of the full change in Lady Laure’s 
feelings towards him. He supposed her cold, and 
perhaps embarrassed, because some time had elapsed 
since they had met ; and he anticipated, that, when 
she beheld how great had been his endeavours 
to please in the arrangement of their future home, 
her manner would speedily change; and she would 
become not only less cold, but affectionate and de- 
lighted with himself and the chateau. He therefore 
consoled himself with these thoughts, and went 
back to the hostelry, to pass the night in undis- 
turbed repose of body and mind. 

Lady Laure had pleaded that she might remain a 
few days longer. She wished greatly to complete a 
sketch which she had commenced of some pictu- 
resque portion of the scenery around ; and the duke 
had kindly and gallantly consented to remain till she 
had finished the picture. So upon the morning fol- 
lowing, we find the lady, with her sketch-book in 
her hand, hastening out to resume the picture, 

The spot which she had chosen for her work was 
an old mill which had fallen todecay. Matted vines 
and bushes were thickly clustered about the old 
decaying walls; and thick grass had sprung up in 
the path which formerly led to the building, now out 
of use. A stream, romantic and pleasant, babbled 
along under the ruined mill, whose wheels were once 
turned by the running waters. Willows and hazels 
grew thickly along the bank of the river farther 
down, revealing glimpses of the beaming, ey 
waters between their spreading branches. It wasa 
wild, romantic spot, suggestive of reverie; and Lady 
Laure had eome hither many times since being in 
the hamlet, sometimes alone, but often of late accom- 
panied by Leone Moreau, the pleasant companion 
of her hours of sketching and rambles. The last 
visit of the two had been on the morning of the 
previous day. Both had taken their pencils and 
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sketch-books, and worked in mutual pleasure at the 
task of transferring a copy of the old mill and its 
surroundings to their canvas; and they had 
separated with the understanding to meet there again 


upon the following morning to complete, if possible, | 


the sketch. 

Now, Lady Laure hastened to the spot with 
mingled feelings within her breast. It might be 
the last time she should go out to sketch in the ham- 
let, and probably it would be the last she should 
meet the handsome young artist, whose company had 
grown 80 pleasant to her. She trod the path leading 
from the highway to the ruined mill, with these 
thoughts in her breast, and paused in her walk only 
to seat herself aoe a rough log, which had been left 
beside the building. For some time she sat in deep 
thought, forgetting the object which had bro her 
thither, letting her sketeh-book and pen fall 
away from her lap, and lie unheeded upon the grass 
at her feet. Her thoughts were as yet confused. 
She was not fully aware of the state of her heart, 
only of an intense longing to remain where she was, 
in the pleasant cottage of her old nurse Charlotte, 
and allow the Duke d’Aumale to return without her. 
Could this be done? She did not think it possible ; 


for the duke, though he had ever been kind and con- | me with him back to Paris. 


siderate to her before, she felt now would be obdurate, 
and remain until she accompanied him to her home. 
‘The task of visiting his chateau, and looking about 
with the purpose of expressing her desires as to its 
future manner of completion, seemed to her repug- 
nant and uninteresting. She had no heart in it; 
but, on the contrary, would, oh, so gladly! be re- 
leased from doing so. But her father had willed it; 
io him then she must give obedience, though suffer- 
ing and unhappiness were. the result to herself. 

With these feelings in, her breast, Lady Laure sat 
absorbed in unpleasant rewerie, so deep that she did 
not observe that the.eempanion of her sketching. 
ours, Leone. Moreau,eame.up the grassy path a 
stood near her, He wagbent to break the silence, 
nd bid her a happy “ good-anorning,” when she sobiy 
loquized sadly, but firmly: 

“Yes, I must return to Paris immediately. My 
father desires it, and the Duke d’Aumale would not 
overlook it, if I refused to accompany him back. I 
must go then; and this morning must be the last 
that I come to sketch in this pleasant nook, which I 
have found so charming. I will tell the duke, on my 


return to Dame Charlotte’s cottage, after he pays his 
next visit to me, that I am ready to. depart with 


him to-morrow. I will finish the sketch this morn- 
ing, and then bid adieu to this place for the last 
time as Lady Laure Fontenier. Possibly, when 
| have become the Duchess d’Aumale, I might come 
liere to find rest and repose from the gay life I shall 
he forced to lead; but it would not be to me as now, 
for unhappiness would sit more deeply enthroned upon 
iuy heart, and this peaceful scene would perchance 
only bring back the remembrance of the pleasant 
hours I have passed here during this visit. But I 
wust not give way to regret then nor now. I must 
linish the sketch, to take with me.” And with these 
words Lady Laure picked up the péucils and book 
which lay at her feet, and then rose to commence her 
work. 

Leone Moreau advanced now, and stood at the 
side of the lady. He would have spoken, and 
apologized for overhearing her conversation, but 
Lady Laure interrupted him by extending her hand, 
— a jspey smile coming upon her features, while 
she Said: 

“Bon jour, mon bon ami! I am glad that you are 
here, for I was beginning to grow meditative and 
sad; but your coming will rouse me for the task I 
set out to accomplish, to finish sketching this old 
mill. You have brought your pencils, too, as you 
promised ; and I think that we shall be able to com- 
plete the work this morning. I wish greatly to do 
so; for I may not be able to come again, as I set out 
ior Paris to-morrow, to return to my father's 
chateau.” 

Leone Moreau’s face did not change colour at 
this announcement. He had heard it but a moment 
previous, as he unwillingly listened to Lady Laure’s 
thoughts uttered aloud. Then there had come a 

wift sudden pang to his heart, and his face became 

s pale as ashes. But the lady’s words showed. him 
that she too was loth to leave the hamlet ; that hap- 
piness did not sit enthroned upon her heart, when 

he thought of becoming wedded to the Duke 
“’Aumale. He was silent then, because he perceived 
that she was disturbed, and, he fully belzeved, un- 
iappy. Yet she was bound to wed one high in rank, 
« nobleman of power and unbounded wealth. What 
had heto sayto that? He, a poor widow’s son, an 
wnknown artist, without rank, wealth, or name? 
Nothing ! ' 

So Leone Moreau, for that time, though sorely 
‘empted, stifled all the words which rose to his lips, 
ud did not utter them. He only came and stood 


beside Lady Laure, unfolded his sketch-book, and 
took his pencils, ready to begin his morning work, 
while he said calmly : 

“Y think you will be able to complete the sketch 
this morning. I will assist you, and you can take 
it to your home when you return to Paris.” 

There was no surprise evinced by his tone. The 
two went quietly to work; and, some hours later, 
Lady Laure’s sketch was complete. 


CHAPTER XI. 


Lapy Lavurg returned to the cottage of Dame 
Charlotte, after bidding Leone Moreau good-morn- 
ing when they gained the point of the road where 
their paths diverged. The young man walked on to 
his home in a wretched state of mind; but he 
had heard sufficient of Lady Laure’s conversation to 
know that she was the betrothed of the Duke 
d’Aumale, and that he had come to convey her 
back. The lady parted with him at the turn of the 


road, saying : 

“T shall probably leave here to-morrow, or the 
following day at farthest. My father has sent for 
me to return; and a friend has come to take 
I shall miss the 
charming quietness of this pleasant rural village, 
and the happiness of sketching with you, mon 
ami. This ‘will be our last week together; I shall 
remember it, and all our charming rambles, with 
many pleasurable feelings. Should you come to 
Paris to proseeute your studies, then remember that 
Count Fontenier’s chateau is ever open to you, and 
that he and his daughter will be happy to welcome 

to it.” 

haem Moreau.heard the words of Lady Laure, as 
she.uttered them.in.a tone which she rendered calm 
by.a strong effort. He observed that her lips were 
a iittle tremuloug,and that she did not look full into 
hisface. But he feltthat he must not seek to probe her 
hesat. She gave him now the place of a friend. He 
had jno right to ask for.any other; so he gave his 
hand in parting, as he replied, with a voice equally 
as calm as her own: 

“Tam honoured and gratified by your friendship, 
beautiful Lady Fontenier. Your stay in Troyes has 
been productive of much happiness to me, and I 
shall miss you greatly when you have departed. 
You have loved the art in which my soul takes 
delight. You have condescended to favour me with 
a share of your company while here, and the plea- 
sure, to me, has been very great. When you have 
returned home, it will be a source of gratification to 
me to know that you look back with pleasant 
thoughts upon your sojourn here. Should I ever 
come to that city, as doubtless I may, when my 
mother consents to my going to learn more of 
painting with the great masters there, then I shall 
remember your kind invitation, and will avail my- 
self of the honour of meeting and conversing with 
you once more.” 

“T shall see you, then, some time again. But I 
must leave you now. It is growing towards the hour 
of noon, and I shall be expected back at the cottage. 
Farewell, then, for, the present, till I see you in 
Paris! Farewell!” and Lady Laure’s hand trembled 
a little in his clasp, while her voice was low and 
tremulous. 

Leone Moreau, though seeing these signs of 
agitation, was too honourable to avail himself of any 
licence, which perhaps another would have taken in 
his position. He only added his adieu to hers. 

“ Farewell, Lady Fontenier! We may meet again. 
Time will tell. But, should this parting be a final 
one, then accept the best wishes of my heart for 
your future life. May it be one of happiness and 
prosperity, is my earnest desire! May God. bless 
and keep you ever, as one of His chosen few!” and, 
with these words, uttered in a heartfelt tone, the 
young man took the road leading to his home, 
while Lady Laure returned to the cottage of her 
good nurse. 

Arrived there, Lady Laure quickly ascended to her 
own apartment. She was agitated andrestless. Her 
features were flushed, and her dark eyes filled with 
unusual brilliancy. She threw herself upon a couch, 
and spoke her thoughts aloud: 

“Why do I feel so wretched at leaving this 
place ?” she questioned. “ Why does my heart shrink, 
and my form grow agitated, when I say to myself I 
must go away. My father is there, awaiting the re- 
turn of his daughter, with happy, eager thoughts. 
The Duke d’Aumale has kindly come to take me back 
thither. He has delayed an immediate return be- 
cause I expressed the desire to remain longer. He 
is generous and noble in this, and in wishing me to 
be pleased with the magnificent home he is preparing 
forme. But yet I am unhappy! I cannot take any 
interest in the approaching preparations for my 
wedding-day. I love not the bridegroom. I can 





never grow happy, or even content. I love him not, 
’ 


and yet I have promised to wed him during 
the approaching winter. But I must not let my 
father imagine how distasteful this union has be- 
come to me, for he looks upon it as the best match 
in Paris for his child. I will shield the true state of 
my heart from the gaze of both him and the duke, 
and become the bride of the latter at the appointed 
time.” 

Then she paused for a moment, and, rising from 
her seat, went to the window covered without by the 
thickly twining honeysuckle and jasmine vines, and 
looked out upon the surrounding country. The cot- 
tage was situated upon an eminence, and commanded 
a view of.nearly the whole hamlet, and the road 
leading away in the direction of Paris. On this road 
was the romantically located home of Leone Moreau 
and his lady mother. 

She could perceive, even now, the figure of the 
young man approaching his home. His tall, manly 
form, and noble bearing, struck her more sensibly at 
this moment, than it had ever done before. She 
gazed a few moments upon him, as he went up the 
path and then maupeered within the house; then 
she turned away with a sigh, and involuntarily her 
eyes gazed in the opposite direction towards the 
hamlet, whose houses lay sheltered by the numerous 
elms and poplars of the village. 

The Duke d’Aumale was just leaving the little 
hostelry, and his face and steps were bent in the 
direction of Dame Charlotte’s cottage. He was 
coming to pay his morning visit to his betrothed. 

The Lady Laure quickly drew back from the wiu- 
dow, and a look of pain and gloom overspread her 
features. She had just beheld Leone Moreau—the 
unknown artist, without name and position—and the 
Duke d’Aumale, one of the most honoured noblemen 
of France. Her heart now lay open to her view, as 
it suddenly flashed upon her, that, had she the power 
of choosing her lover, it would be Leone. Moreau, 
instead of the Duke d’Aumale, 

Lizette entered the room atthis moment. She 
saw the gloom upon the lovely countenance of her 
mistress, and, as she passed the open window, beheld 
the approach of the nobleman. 

“ My lady is troubled this morning. She is sad at 
leaving this charming little village. She would 
rather remain here than return to Paris just now. Is 
it not so, ma chére mistress?” asked the girl with a 
tone of sympathy. 

“Yes, Lizette. Iam truly sad in thinking of re- 
turning to Paris again. But it is best, and we must 
set out to-morrow. I shall tell the Duke d’Aumale 

this when he arrives this morning. It is cer- 
tainly not right to defer our departure longer. We 
will go, then, to-morrow ; and Lizette, let everything 
be in readiness, that we may leave here at an early 
hour,” said the lady. 

Lizette looked at her mistress a moment in 
silence; then she spoke out suddenly, with an im- 
petuous tone: 

“My dear mistress, this ought not tobe! You 
are acting against the true feelings of your heart. 
You should not marry the Duke d’Aumale; for you 
do not love him, and you do love Leone Moreau— 
the handsome young artist.” 

Lady Laure’s face grew suddenly scarlet. She 
started from her seat with a mortified, indignant 
look. 

“Lizette, cease to utter such language to the 
promised wife of the Duked’Aumale! You are rude, 
and your words are insulting!” 

But the pretty maid did not shrink away in awe 
at her mistress’s unusual, harsh tone. She only went 
up and knelt before the indignant lady, while her 
eyes were humid with tears, and her voice tremulous 
with deep feeling, as she said: 

“Oh, my lady! My dear loved mistress! I can- 
not see you unhappy, and not grow wretched myself. 
I could not help reading your feelings since you 
have been here. Leone Moreau has become dearer 
to you than any other on earth. You love not the 
Duke d’Aumale, and it is wrong to sacrifice your life 
to him and your sire. Rebel, then; and do not wed 
the duke. You should not marry him. Tell him 
your heart, and he cannot wish it then. He will re- 
lease you from your vows!” 

Thus pleaded Lizette; and her mistress listened 
with newly-aroused thoughts, and did not reprove 
her maid. 


CHAPTER XIL 


Five minutes later Lady Laure descended to the 
parlour to meet the Duke d’Aumale. Her maid's 
parting words were sounding in her ears as she 
entered the room and gave her hand in welcome to 
her noble suitor. Her face was pale, but her mind 
was fixed in the determination to make known to 
the duke the true state of her feelings towards him. 

The nobleman took the seat to which Lady Laure 





motioned him, saying, as he did so: 
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“T am come to learn your time of setting forth on 
our return to Paris, Lady Laure. Shall it be as soon 
as to-morrow, or have you not yet completed the 
sketch of which you spoke yesterday to me.” 

“T have finished the view. It was completed this 
morning; and I will show it to you, if you desire 
to look at it,” replied the lady. “ But, first, let me 
tell you the wishes of my heart with regard to my 
return to Paris now, and also with regard to my 
marriage with yourself. Will you listen to them, 
and promise not to be offended with me for that 
which I cannot help? I throw myself upon your 
generosity, and will tell you frankly how un- 
settled and unhappy is the state of my heart. You 
will promise not to be offended if I do so—will you 
not, my kind friend?” the lady asked, in somewhat 
tremulous tones. 

“That I cannot affirm, Lady Laure. I have heard 
a story, while stopping at the little hostelry, which 
has caused me to doubt your fidelity to myself. I 
have heard how often, since Lady Laure Fontenier, 
my promised bride, came to Troyes, she has been 


seen in the company of a young artist living in some | 


little home hereabouts—that the two have walked, 


talked, and sketched together—that both appeared | 


oblivious of all else but each other when they 


were together. I have been told that the young man | 


has nothing to recommend him but his good looks, 
and the little talent he possesses in drawing; but 
that Lady Fontenier seemed quite to forget this, and 
receives him as an equal and companion. Now, 
knowing this, 1 do not wonder that you should be 
loth to depart from here—that you should make ex- 
cuses to remain, and receive the devoted admiration 
of this brave young lover, who has taken your kind- 
ness so much to heart, and made himself agreeable 
enough to cause you to wish to remain here, and, 
perchance, annul your contract with myself. But I 
am ready to listen to your words now, Lady Laure. 
Let them be concise, and to the point, for I fear I 
have been too lenient and tender with you already, 
that you should thus have betrayed my confidence, 
and sullied the honour of our existing engagement.” 

The nobleman’s face was flushed, and his manner 
abrupt and stern. Lady Laure had never beheld 
him thus before, and she now witnessed this new 
phase in his character with mingled feelings of in- 
dignation and alarm. But she replied, as soon as he 
had finished : 

“Duke d’Aumale, you are labouring under a 
false impression concerning one whom you call your 
promised wife. You do both her, yourself, and 
another, injustice by listening to the idle tales of a 
village gossip. You have said that I have given this 


[LIZETTE SPEAKS OUT.] 


| young man—this artist, who is indeed as noble a | 


} youth as dwells in France—the right of a lover to- 
| wards myself. It is untrue. But, as you are mistaken, 
| as you thus appear to wish to believe it, I am almost 
| tempted to allow yon to credit the tale. In justice 
| to Leone Moreau only, will I say that he never, by 
| word or look, has betrayed that he cared for me 
| other than as the companion of the hour. He is as 
| noble as he is talented, and I honour him above all 
| men, Duke d’Aumale. You now know the state of 
| my heart towards him, though he has never hinted 
| that such a feeling would be reciprocated by himself,” 
said Lady Laure ina firm, unwavering tone, and with 
a womanly dignity of manner which the Duke 
d’Aumale had never witnessed in her before. 

Now the nobleman hardly knew how to answer. 
His betrothed had openly avowed that she cared for 
another. He had thought that the young man, em- 
boldened by her kindness towards him, had endea- 
voured to win her love, and he feared that his artful 
words and fascinating manner might have won upon 
her heart to such a degree as to make her unwilling to 
leave Troyes immediately. But he was unprepared 
for the startling revelation which had just fallen 
upon his ears, and he looked at Lady Laure’s flushed 
face and sparkling eyes, with a surprised expression 
in his own flashing dark orbs. But he quickly found 





courage to reply again, and, now, sternness was in | 


tone and manner: 


whole of this love affair upon yourself, Lady Laure. 
Did I credit your tale, it would be, to my ears, even 
worse than that I heard at the hostelry. But I am 
obliged to discredit it in a measure; for I can but 
think that this young man, whose name, by the way 
sounds marvellously familiar to my ears, has had his 
share in the sentimental task of love-making. You 
would shield him because your own heart is inter- 
ested. But I can view his conduct in no other light 
than as a vile pilferer of the rights of another. But 
this matters not now. You will return to your fa- 
ther with me immediately ; where you will be safe 
from any advances which the low-born fellow might 
make, should he be able to reach your ear. When 
you are within my own home, then I shall feel sure 
that you cannot be approached by him, or any other, 
who should chance to look upon your countenance 
with motives dishonourable to myself. You will 
proceed to make the necessary preparations to depart 
immediately. ‘l'o-morrow morning we will set out 
on our journey,” uttered the nobleman, in a stern, 
decided manner. 





“Duke d’Aumale, you are now as unkind as before 
you have been kind towards me. You doubt my 





“You are very kind and generous to take the | 
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words, which are as true ag any that I eve 
uttered. What I have said regarding Leone Moreau 
is true. You would believe them, could you see the 
pure, noble features, which at once stamp him 
honourable in the eyes of the beholder. Oh, Duke 
d’Aumale! you are harsh and cruel ; and you cause 
me now to dislike you, when before I had only plea- 
sant thoughts of your kindness of heart and noble 
manners!” said Lady Laure in a saddened tone of 
voice. 

“Leone Moreau—you say this young man’s name 
is Leone Moreau ?” questioned the Duke d’Aumale 
with sudden interest. 

“ Yes, that is his name ; and he lives in the beautifu! 
little cottage down in the valley. He isa fine artist ; and 
I met him one morning when I went out to sketch his 
home, which looked so pleasant to me that I wished 
to transfer it to canvas,” said Lady Laure. Then 
she added: “If you knew him, you would imme- 
diately become interested in him, for he is as hand- 
some and courteousas any nobleman in Paris. His 
mother isa true lady, I know full well, though she has 
no title appended to her name. But sheis fair, and has 
the manners of one once accustomed to good society. 
She has a sad face, with blue eyes, and hair yet un- 


| turned by time, though I should judge she was nearly 


as old as your highness. But what ails you, Dake 
d’Aumale? Your face is pale, and you are suddenly 
ill. Let me call Dame Charlotte ; for yon are very 
pale and trembling!” and Lady Laure sprang to- 
wards the door to call for assistance. 

“Return, Lady Laure,” he gasped out, with quiver- 
ing lips, and in broken words. “ Return, and close 
the door. It is only a sudden attack of pain, which 
sometimes comes upon me. But I shall speedily re- 
cover from it.” Then he added: “ You were speak- 
ing of the lady and her son; go on, and tell me 
more, for Iam interested in all that concerns you, 
my child.” 

Lady Laure proceeded to relate to him all she 
knew of Madame Moreau and her son, Leone. She 
spoke of the morning she had first called there—of 
her mentioning Paris as her home, and the lady's 
sudden emotion, and her own supposition that 
Madame Moreau had once lived there; and also 
that, once since then, the lady had inquired after 
several noblemen living there, her father and the 
Duke d’Aumale amid the number. 

The Duke d’Aumale listened with his face turned 
from the narrator. As she closed her narration, he 
said, under his breath: 

“Tt must be her; and her son has become my 
favoured rival !” 

(To be continued.) 
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HNONYCHURCH ROOKERY. 
a 
CHAPTER XVIII. 


You might have heard a pin drop in that crowded | 
court, on the pleasant September morning when the | 
opening evidence for the prosecution was intro- 
duced, and the trial of Charlie Creyton for murder 
commenced. Doctor Brown was not far from right. 
The gallery, and even the floor, was crowded with 
listeners from Cranstown. One after another the 
witnesses came forward, and link by link the chain 
of evidence was forged, startling even the most pre- 
judiced by its apparently indisputable strength. 
_John Ward had seen Charlie Creyton cross the 
field, at the back of the highway, and take the track 





towards the lake and the hermit’s cottage just after 
twilight. He could swear to his statement without | 
the slightest wavering of doubt. 

Michael Donovan and James Griggs testified 
that they were hurrying towards the cottage, having | 
been the first men sent thither by Wilson and Briggs, 
after their discovery of the murder, and that, coming | 
through Farmer Grey's wood-lot, they almost ran 
over Charlie Creyton, who was going away from, in- 
stead of taking the road towards, the cottage. Close 
cross-questioning elicited only, that while both had 
the impression that some one was with him, neither 
was willing to take oath to that effect. The cir- 
cumstance had not made any impression upon them 
at the time, because the lake was a favourite resort 
of the young people, especially on moonlight even- 
ings ; only upon the arrest of the prisoner did the 
incident take significance. Then came a hired 
workman from the shop, to tell of his calling the pri- 
soner’s attention the next morning to a small twig 
of oak leaves curiously twisted around the button of 
the skirt of the prisoner’s coat, as though he had 
forced his way violently through some close-matted 
shrubbery, and wrenched it from the branch. He 
noticed at the time his employer's look of annoyance 
and confusion, as well as afterwards his keen interest 
in the account of the meagreness of the clues disco- 
vered by which to identify the unknown assassin. 

There was a little dispute between the counsel 





for the prisoner and that of the prosecution, and 
then the testimony went on; the examination of the 
witnesses was resumed. 

Poor Ben Crump was the next witness. He cast one 
glance of anguished entreaty for forgiveness towards 
the grave, pale face rising over the prisoner’s box, 
and then lowered his eyes, and never raised them 
again, until he was called tol ook at the pistol and 








[DocToR BROWN’S EXPERIMENT. } 


identify it. The poor fellow did his best to say | 


barely the truth; but he knew, when he sat down, 
amidst a low murmur, that his evidence had been 
most damaging, thus far, of any introduced. 

The counsel for the prisoner made an effort to 
confuse him, but, at an earnest gesture from the pri- 
soner, desisted. 

On the second day, the evidence for the prosecu- 
tion was concluded, by the proving of the finding 
of the gold and the pistol ; the cashier of the Wer- 
chester bank having already given in his testimony 
concerning the payment of such money to a man 
whose peculiar dress and appearance made easy 
identification of the hermit. 

If the court had been filled before, it was packed 
now to its utmost capability. There was a dead, 
ominous pause when the announcement was made 
that the testimony for the defendant could now be 
introduced. 

The prisoner's lawyer, nervous and anxious, gave 
a swift, inquiring glance towards his client. 

For the first time, Charlie Creyton’s courage 
seemed to waver. He gave a searching glance over 
the sea of faces; found many familiar ones—his 
mother’s, Doctor Brown’s, even Miss Anderson’s, but 
not the face he sought. 

The lawyer, who had at last reccived his whole 
confidence, bent down to him. 

“Is he here? What shall I do?” 

“Anything to make delay, 
whispered Charlie’s white lips. 
have not been deceived!” 

And so witnesses were brought forward to prove 
the hitherto irreproachable character of the accused, 
and among them, his mother. 

Never had Mary Creyton looked so calmand grand, 
as now that she advanced towards the witness-box. 
Her face was pale, but composed and sweetly tran- 
quil, and there was a soft, shining light in her eye, 
which was new, even to her son. Her hands were 
folded across a small book, which was pressed 
tightly against her breast. She was conscious that 
the first words falling from her lips would send a 
thrill from the prisoner's: box to the most distant 
seat in the gallery. Not even the lawyer, nor her 
son, was aware of the deep significance of the reve- 
lation ; and she knew, likewise, that now was come 
to her the long, long, delayed acquittal, the proud 
refutation of the disgrace she had endured so 
patiently. No wonder there was that high, solemn 
look on her face. 

From her cushioned seat near the gallery door, 
Miss Anderson saw and read that expression, and 
there passed a cold, steely gleam across her eyes, and 


“Heaven grant [ 


to gain time,” | 





she set her white tecth into the crimson lip, with 
savage determination, muttering under her breath: 

“Twill fight her down. I will deny it to the 
last!” 

“Mary Creyton,” called the officer of the court. 

The slender, modest figure in its black dress, 
with its calm, uplifted face, moved forward, and 
was sworn. 

“Please, your honour,” began the clear, unfalter- 
ing voice, “let me begiu with the truth. My name 
is Mary Creyton Livingstone.” 

There was a dead silence, in which was heard the 
rustle of some lady’s silken dress from the gallery, 
thena low murmur rose, and swelled louder. 

“ Will you make your statement again ?” 

“‘My name is Mary Creyton Livingstone !” 

“Tt is false!” was uttered in a deep, hoarse voice 
of concentrated rage and desperation from the gal- 
lery. 

Doctor Brown laid his warning hand on Miss 
Anderson’s shoulder, and whispered : 

“T told you this was no place for you. I will not 
answer for the consequences of any excitement.” 

She gasped once or twice, and sat down again. 

The counsel for the prosecution rose. 

‘“ Will the witness please to state how she obtained 
such a name, when she is known in all her native 


| town as an unmarried woman, bearing her maiden 
| name of Creyton ?” 


“My name was Mary Creyton, until, twenty-two 
years ago this month, I was married to George Living- 
stone, the nephew of Edward Livingstone of Crans- 
town.” 

The faces of the Cranstown people were every 
one of them worthy an artist’s study. 

The lawyer for the defence brightened, stooped 
down, and asked something in a low voice. 

“If you desire proof, Mrs. Livingstone has her 
marriage certificate with her,” he said, the next 
moment. 

The priceless document passed from Mary’s hands 
up to the bench. While the judge was reading it 
aloud, the mother turned towards her son with a 
glad, heart-thrilling smile. 

Charlie had risen instinctively, grasping at the 
rails of the box, and never stirring his eyes from the 
judge’s face. 

“The certificate has certainly the appearance of 
being genuine. Proof can readily be obtained, since 
the reverend gentleman whose name is affixed to it, 
is still alive, and only a few miles from us, if 
there be any question raised concerning it,” said the 


judge. 


Miss Anderson had been rapidly pencilling a few 
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lines on a card she took from her pocket-book. Mr. 
Atherton made his way out of the gallery, through 
the crowd, down into the packed assemblage below, 
and presently handed the card to the prosecuting 
lawyer. 

He read it, and announced that the sole surviving 
relative of George Livingstone denounced the asser- 
tion as an infamous attempt at imposture, declaring 
her intention to contest the matter to the extent of 
the law. 

Mr. Atherton’s persistent efforts to clear a way to 
the front had made room for another person, a man 
wrapped in a long, thin cloak, with a hat pressed 
down closely over his brows. This man quietly 
followed behind him, and at last made his way so 
close to Mary, that, by reaching forward, he could 
touch her elbow. 

“Please your honour, does this question interfere 
with the farther testimony of the witness?” asked 
the lawyer for the defence. 

“It certainly will render her evidence worthless, 
if it be proved she has spoken falsely here before us, 
after her solemn oath.” 

“It is not necessary to delay for this trifle,” said 
A deep voice, startling the judge, jury, and, most of 
all, the prisoner and witness. “The reverend gentle- 
man isin the court. Let him come forward.” 

Mary stepped aside, still with the calm, heroic for- 
getfulness of the gazing eyes ; and in the moment the 
clergyman, too well known not to be recognized by 
half the people there, came forward, and corroborated 
her testimony. It washis first marriage, and all the 
particulars were written down in the yellow volume 
of the journal he brought with him. 

Mary Creyton Livingstone was vindicated. The 
Cranstown people looked at one another with rueful 
ind crestfallen glances. Charlie was trying to.hide 
the scalding tears pouring over his cheek,and only 
Doctor Brown perceived that Miss Andersen sak 
with hands clenched, and eyes burning, like these.of 
a tigress ready for a fatal spring, 

“Let the testimony for the defendant go on;" said 
the judge, when the long murmur of astonishment had 
somewhat subsided. 

The stranger who had called for the clergyman 
put himself forward, made an expressive gesture, and 
passed a slip of paper along to the lawyer. 

The latter opened it, flashed a triumphant glance 
towards the prisoner’s box, and said, in a voice which 
vainly endeavoured to be calm: 

“JT shall decline farther testimony from that witness. 
There is but one other to bring forward, and his 
testimony, I trust, will be found conclusive. I assure 
your honour, had he been at hand, he should have 
been brought forward in the commencement of the 
trial. My client is here arraigned at this bar on the 
grave charge of murder. I fear, indeed, from the 
testimony offered, there is scarcely a soul here but 
solemnly and sincerely believes in his guilt. But be- 
hold! I call for my next witness—the Hermit of the 
Lake!” 

Well might these words occasion a profound stir 
throughout the crowded court, and well might 
the low murmur of astonishment swell into a loud 
huzza, when the stranger, below Mary Creyton, 
threw off his hat and shrouding cloak, and stood up 
before them—the well-remembered figure with long 
gray locks, his venerable beard, and dreamy face. 

Coroner Bradley rubbed his eyes vigorously, and 
stared as if under the influence of a dream. The 
judge removed his glasses, polished them hastily, 
and took another sharp survey. Through it all, the 
hermit stood up there in the box of witnesses, exposed 
to all eyes, and the focus, certainly, of every glance 
in the room. 

A second shout rose up, as Charlie Creyton turned 
his white, grateful face towards him, and he looked 
up fearlessly tothe jury. Through that shout came 
the low, wild shriek of a woman’s voice. It did not 
proceed from Mary Creyton, for she was standing 
there with clasped hands, trembling at last like a 
very aspen, unable to articulate a single syllable. 

Doctor Brown knew from whence it came, and he 
bent down towards the frozen-looking face beyond 
him, and touched Miss Anderson’s shoulder Butshe 
gave no response. She was bending forward, her 
whole vitality seemed to have passed into her eyes, 
which were burning luridly, and were fixed upon that 
bold figure in the witness-box. 

Order was restored with difficulty. The whole 
audience seemed swayed as by an irresistible wave 
of emotion. But at length quiet was enforced, and 
the voice of the judge himself could be heard. 
“Swear this witness, and let him explain how, and 
why, we have been deceived into believing a murder 
had been accomplished.” 

“Please your worship, the fact of the murder still 
exists. ShallI give my testimony in my own words 
or wait for your honour’s questions ?” 

“ Give the account to the point, if possible, but in 
your own statement. Andfirst your name ?” 





“ George Livingstone !” 


reply. 

Another shout, wilder than the first, and the low 
ery which mingled with it was not from Miss Ander- 
5 


was the clear and prompt 


on. : 
“ George! George !” cried Mary Creyton’s sobbing 
voice. 

He turned upon her one yearning, overflowing 
glance of adoring love, but made a gentle, deprecat- 
ing gesture. 

“There can be proof brought forward to substan- 
tiate my statement. There are half-a-dozen people 
in Cranstown who can identify the peculiar birth- 
mark on myarm, If that be not sufficient, I can 
bring forward, in due time, ample proof from 
abroad, that I am that George Livingstone who went 
forth from hence twenty-one yearsand moreago,” 
said the newscomer, steadily turning his face to 
the judge. 

“But why have you remained concealed all this 
time? How dared you impose upon your native 


town thatstatement of your death ?” demanded the. 


counsel for the prosecution, who was a wative of 
Cranstown, and acquainted with all the facts, 

“ The statement did not come from me, nor through 
any agency of mine,” answered George Livingstone, 
steadily. “Iwill presently show you through whose 
nefarious agency all this has come about; but first 
let me ask you to hear the true account of the murder, 
which occurred at the cottage by the lake. May I 
ask that the late prisoner be allowed to make 
statement concerning what he knew and,saw ?” 

The judge whispered a moment with the gentle- 
men beside him, and nedded assent, 

“ Charles Creyton,” said George Livingstone, “ be 
pleased to tell us, then, where you:were on the even- 
ing of that murde« ?” , 

“Twas at the lake shore, bat a short distance 
from the spot where the croagis now: placed over 
the grave.” 

“ You went thither for what purpose ?” 

“Tn answer to a mysterious promise you gave me 
on the day previous, a promise to help me out of 
many threatening evils.” 

“ You had a companion ?” 

“I did; the same promise was given to her. You 
gave us both the gold, for whose fatal possession I 
had nearly lost my reputation, if not my life.” 

“ The lady’s name is unnecessary, since her illness 
prevents her immediate corroboration of this tes- 
timony. But where were you when the cry for help 
rang forth from the hermit’s cottage ?” 

“ Below the banks, with the lady and yourself. 
We had kept silent for a few moments, because we 
heard a boat come up to the landing some distance 
below us, and as the trees concealed from us 
who it was, we retreated out of sight. We heard 
the cry and the pistol shot, and hardly knew what 
to do; but, as we were hurrying out, a figure dashed 
past our hiding-place, and went down towards the 
landing. Although the moonlight was so bright, 
the bushes concealed from us the identity of the 
assassin. You seized me by the arm, and ex- 
claimed : 

“¢ That pistcl-shot was intended for me. Hasten 
to the cottage and give what relief is possible, but I 
must follow the murderer, if murder has been done.’ 

“We went together, my companion and myself, 
and found a stranger lying there in the cottage, just 
breathing his last. We had hardly discovered this 
when you came back. You told us that it was im- 
perative for your safety, that the murderer should 
believe the work completed. You gave usa hurried 
promise to protect us from all harm, extorted our 
sacred word to keep silence on what we had seen, 
gathered up all proof of your identity, and hurried 
us away from the cottage, just as we heard the foot- 
steps of the woodmen brushing along through the 
bushes of the pasture. I was the more ready to 
yield to your guidance, because I was overwhelmed 
by finding the assassin’s pistol, lying on the floor, to 
be the very weapon I had lost mysteriously from 
my shop the week before. You gave us a solemn 
promise to protect us from any injurious result, again 
assured us you were the only one to help us out of our 
difficulties, and led us by a safe and speedy pathway 
to the road.” 

“ Precisely ; there are three, then, to swear to the 
truth of that statement.” 

“ But the man who was murdered, and the mur- 
derer, who are they?” demanded the bewildered 
lawyer. 

“'The man who was murdered was an acquaintance 
of mine, not an agreeable one, I admit. He saw meas 
I was drawing my money that day at the bank, and 
followed me. He had motives of his own for 
coming from abroad to Cranstown, and insisted 
upon sharing my cottage for the night. Poor wretch, 
it was his death-warrant. I left him stretched out 
on my bed to rest himself from his long tramp. and 
went to keep the appointment I had made with this 





young man and his companion. The moment I 
heard the cry and the pistol report, I knew what it 
meant. I had been all the time on my guard against 
a malignant and merciless enemy—the same one 
whose diabolical machinations drove me from my 
uncle’s love and my rightful home—that one who 
would be most likely to suffer by my re-appearance. 
More than that I need not say.” 

“ And the name of the man who sleeps under the 
cross ?” 

“ Julian was his name. 
truth, so hear-me, heaven!” 

The words were scarcely uttered, than there rang 
out a terrible, heart-rending cry, that almost stopped 
the pulse of every heart t. | 

“No, no! itis false! It cannot be!” 

“Tt is the truth, Heaven's truth!” answered 
George Livingstone, turning round towards the 


Mors 

“ ble woman! you murdered the father of 

ee child, and you left the hated claimant to the 
vingstone fortune safe, unharmed, ready-to come 

forward thus in judgment against you.” 

Across the sea of pale, awe-struck, horrified faces, 

Livingstone’s eye flashed its accusing glance 
into the glazed, stony orbs of Serena Anderson. 

“Your plottings are-ended, turned upon you in 
terrible retribution. My wife is cleared of all shade 
of blame, my son will go forth free and honoured, 
and I myself stand ready to prove my rightful claim 
to the estate you have so wrongfully withheld,” he 
cried ont in a stern, accusing yoice. 

Miss Anderson stood there, the great lad 
Cranstown, in the rich satin dress trailing behind her, 
the costly lace mantle, and scintillating diamond ear- 
rings, with a face that was like that of a fiend, in 
its white rage and baffled fury. Slowly the change 
came over it, Doctor Brown marked it well, and 
sprang towards her. The,eyes gleamed red and 
lurid, the ..were drawn convulsively from the 
white teeth, a terrible look of horror, terror, inex- 
pressible loathing, passed over the whole coun- 
tenance, and holding up her right hand, glittering as 
it was with its gemmed circlets, she shrieked : 

“The evil one has done it. It is this hand, this 
terrible hand. Ray, Ray, where are you? Come to 
me. Do you not guess why I love you so? Oh, 
Ray, Ray, you are my son. And now I can never 
marry your father and save you from the disgrace, 
because I have killed him. Julian, Julian, it was 
not I, it was the fiend, the terrible fiend in this right 
hand.” 

The tone had grown wilder, and the words came 
swifter. She ended with a burst of mad laughter, 
that rang for days afterwards in the ears of the 
shuddering listeners. 

Ray Gilbert, only a little way behind her, heard 
every word, and understood, as the dullest brain in 
the whole assembly could not fail of doing. He 
turned deadly pale, cast one sickening glance at the 
wild maniac face, and dashed from the gallery, the 
court, the very town itself. 

Doctor Brown waved away the officers of the law, 
as they hurried towards the gallery. 

“ Leave her alone. Heaven’s judgment has dealt 
with her already. It is no pretence. This has been 
coming on for months. I looked for it without this 
exposure. She is quite mad, and will never be a 
sane woman again.” 


I speak the 


CHAPTER XIx. 


THERE was a perfect Babel outside the court, 
when the prisoner came forth free, with his mother 
on his arm, and his triumphant father, at last recog- 
nized by many as the identical George Livingstone 


of Lakeville, following behind. The long gray locks . 


of the hermit and the venerable beard were removed, 
which changed the character of his face. 

Austin Bradley came up to Charlie, and held out 
his hand with a look of mingled shame and an- 
noyance. 

“TI congratulate you, Mr. Charles Livingstone, 
from the bottom of my heart, upon this great and 
happy change in your fortunes, and beg you will 
bear me no ill-will for my share in your prosecution.” 

“Qertainly not, Mr. Bradley,” replied Charlie 
cheerfully, as he shook the offered hand ; but it was 
quite another smile with which he turned to Doctor 
Brown, when the latter came back from seeing the 
unfortunate patient to safe lodgings. 

“Doctor Brown, my mother has been telling me 
of your kindness, and I have heard from other 
sources of your generous defence, when everything 
showed so darkly against me. And may I ask your 
opinion about Amy, my generous, noble Amy?” 

“It is all right now. A few whispered words of 
what has happened here, such care as she will not 
fail of receiving, and a sight now and then of your 
happy face, and you may pack the doctor and his me- 
dicines off upon some other victim. Now I want 
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look at your father. We were wild lads together, 
and I ought to know him. Ha !” added he, as he saw 
the gray wig and beard dangling from the late her- 
mit’s hand, “ so you have turned masquerader, George 
Livingstone!” 

‘he latter held out his hand with a grave smile. 

“I think my whole life has been a wild, foolish 
masquerade, doctor. I am longing to come now 
into peace and quiet. I cannot even retain the bitter 
anger I have hitherto cherished towards that wo- 
naa 

“ You can afford to be generous, even in your for- 
giveness of so great a wrong. You have your for- 
tune back again; and let me tell you, if you think 
such a wife and such a son as those who will form 
your sweetest happiness, could ever have been reared 
amidst the luxurious and enervating scenes of Lake- 
ville, you are vastly mistaken. Tried, purified by 
lire, they come to you with the stamp of genuine 
vold. But will you please look at the Cranstown 
jwople? Poor, deluded gossippers! they hardly dare 
venture forwards, though they arelonging to offer in- 
cense at the new shrine. Are you going at once to 
Lakeville?” 

“No. Even were there no legal formalities to be 
settled, I should prefer Creyton Farm. I presume 
you will take her—Serena Anderson, I mean—back 
to Lakeville.” 

“No. She must goto the asylum. It is the only 
safe place for her. I have been expecting this, as 
l said before. You know she has been under my 
care for some time. Her madness will be furious and 
dangerous. My dear sir, you do well to put away 
your vindictive anger. Look at the case, and see if, 
in your wildest hate, you could have asked for more 
terrible retribution. Think of how she has queened 
it over these people; think how jealously she 
guarded that secret of Ray Gilbert’s birth, even from 
the lad himself, and then remember how there, be- 
fore that crowded court, she was so thoroughly and 
terribly exposed. No wonder her mind gave way at 
once. And even that anguishis nothing in comparison 
to this which she must continue to suffer—this 
frightful dread of her own right hand, which she be- 
lieves to be changed into that of a torturing demon. 
Perhaps you have not been familiar with insanity, and 
do not understand how exquisite is the suffering of 
such a belief ?” 

“Heaven knows I would save the wretched woman 
from this doom, if it were possible,” answered George 
Livingstone, earnestly. “How can I be thankful 
enough that my own dear wife had a staff to lean 
upon, through all her sore trials, so that neither mind 
nor body gave way beneath the trial.” 

“Just so, just so!” echoed Doctor Brown, earnestly. 
“George Livingstone, I tell you that woman is a 
pearl of price. More than ever does it impress upon 
me my old theory, that a woman without religion is 
more worthless than a flower without perfume.” 

Hali-a-dozen carriages, at least, were waiting at 


the service of the Livingstones to carry them to 


Cranstown. Charlie looked along upon the row, and 
with a quiet smile, accepted the rather forlorn hired 
equipage of Ben Crump, who coloured to the very 
roots of his hair with delight and gratification. 

The arrival at Creyton Farm, and that almost 
solemn meeting there in the privacy of home, was 
too sacred for common description. 

There were many things still untold even, when 
Charlie rose, and began to look longingly towards 
the village. Mary Livingstone left her husband’s 
side to whisper: 

“Go and see how she is, Charlie dear. I caught a 
glimpse of Mr. Atherton’s face, and if ever a man in 
the world was thoroughly humiliated and crestfallen, 
itishe. There is no question about your welcome 
now from the master of the house, and for sweet, 
faithful Amy’s sake, we will forget how much we 
despise such summer friends.” 

_ Charlie kissed her tenderly, smiled in return to 
lis father’s proud and happy glance, seized his hat, 
and went away. 

“There is only one thing more,” observed Mary. 
gently, as she came back to her husband’s encir- 
clingarm. “I want the taxidermist to come, and re- 
jolce in your restoration to life, and your rightful 
inheritance. It touched me deeply, George, to see 
iow truly he loved you.” 

George Livingstone went to the hall, where 
hung the old gray cloak, put his hands into the 
pockets, and came back laughing. 

“T never thought I should need to explain that to 
you. The doctor was right. I have done little but 
masquerade. Mary, dear, you may guess now how 
trying that interview was for me. But I had taken 
« solemn oath to reveal inyself to no one, until I saw 
ly way clear to the proofs against Serena Ander- 
son, 

__While he spoke, he fitted the jetty moustache to 
is lip, placed a black wig upon his head, and bowing, 
said, in the imperfect accents of Max Steinberg: 





“My dear madam, I wish you joy from the depths 
of my heart, this be the happiest day of my life.” 

“George, George! how could I be so blind ?” cried 
Mary between her peals of laughter. 

“ Little wife, do you remember how coolly you 
sent me away from your window that night, because 
you were alone and unprotected! Could I not have 
fallen down at your feet, and kissed the very dust 
beneath them! The doctor, that shrewd, clear- 
sighted man, is right again. You are the pearl of 
women.” 

Charlie, meanwhile, with great bounds of exulting 
freedom, had gone dashing across the pasture towards 
the village. He answered the respectful greetings 
which met him everywhere, as he passed along, but 
paused for none, walking straight on towards the 
Atherton Cottage. 

His heart was brimming over with sweet and 
tender memories, That dark, wretched morning be- 
fore the justice in the lawyer's office, was still before 
his thoughts. He saw the pale, sweet, agonized face, 
and heard the wistful, earnest voice: 

“T have come to give my testimony. 
Charlie, or to share his fate.” 

His brave, faithful darling! Sweetest of all this 
new happiness, was the remembrance that she de- 
served all the reward he was at length able to give. 

He walked up the avenue unhesitatingly, and laid 
his hand on the door-bell. But the door was noise- 
lessly unclosed before him. Mrs. Atherton, with a 
tremulous smile, held out her hand. Charlie wrung 
it in silence. At the parlour door stood Graham 
Atherton. Never was there a face so thoroughly 
subdued, all its pompons importance passed away. 
He stood there dumb, conscience-stricken, for once 
in his life conscious of the poor, mean, miserable part 
he had acted. 

It cost Charlie Livingstone a slight struggle before 
he could advance, as he did, presently, with extended 
hand. 

“Mr. Atherton, I hope you will agree with me that 
it is wisest to leave bygones to be bygones. I have 
come here, not, I hopes without your approbation, to 
see my promised wife. Mrs. Atherton, will you let 
me have a single look at Amy? The doctor thought 
there would be no harm, if I kept composed, and gave 
my good news cautiously.” 

“Certainly, certainly! Show him up. to Amy, 
Maria. I must say, Mr. Livingstone, this is generous 
and magnanimous,” began Graham Atherton. 

But Charlie turned hastily to the mother. 

“Let us go on,” said he, in a whisper. 

Mrs. Atherton led the way, and, opening the 
chamber door, showed him the thin, white face, with 
its dreamy, listless eyes, resting amidst the pillows 
which filled the back of an easy-chair, into which 
they had raised her. The long, silky hair was wav- 
ing around her shoulders, and the weak, thin hands 
were playing with it as a child might have done. 
The whole face was vague, indefinite, unfixed. 

Doctor Brown sat in the chair before her, and the 
nurse waited in the shadow of the bed-curtains. 
They had relied on his coming, and were waiting 
anxiously the result of the experiment. Charlie’s 
heart beat suffocatingly. He had hardly been pre- 
pared to find her so weak and changed, and yet had 
never yearned towards her with such passionate 
tenderness, as now that she lay there before him 
like a blighted, drooping blossom. 

Mrs. Atherton obeyed the doctor’s significant 
glance, and coming forward, knelt down before the 
chair, and looked up into the listless eyes. 

“ Amy, darling, I have good news for you.” 

The girl turned her eyes slowly towards the 
trembling, anxious speaker, with just the faintest pos- 
sible shade of recognition flitting across her face. 

“ The trial-is ended, Amy, and Charlie is safe!” 
continued the mother, clenching her hands to keep 
down the tremour of agitation from her voice. 

A little quiver across the lips, a widening of the 
pupils of the eye at the name. 

Mrs. Atherton saw it, and repeated it again. 

“Charlie Creyton is cleared, Amy. The hermit 
came forward, and savedhim! Are you not glad for 
Charlie ?” 

The eyes grew troubled, the face lost its calm, and 
she broke into a slight tempest of sobs and tears, 
taking her hands away from their feeble playing 
with the long brown tresses, and wringing thgm pi- 
teously, as she repeated, slowly : 

‘Charlie! oh Charlie!” 

Mrs. Atherton turned her frightened eyes towards 
the doctor, but he motioned for her to continue, 
thankful to find that memory could be aroused 
at all. 

“Charlie is safe, Amy, the trouble is all ended.” 

“ Has he been hanged, mother ?” demanded Amy, in 
her own voice, her eye beaming suddenly with in- 
telligence. 

“No, no, Amy! he is safe!” ° 

The doctor's authoritative voice brought Charlie 


To save 





forward. He fell down upon his knees, and caught 
both her hands, covering them with tears and 
kisses. 

“ Amy, my darling, my precious, precious Amy!” 
was all his agitated voice could articulate. 

Amy sat a moment perfectly motionless, her eyes 
dilating, slowly taking in the meaning of his pre- 
sence. Then there camea slight cry of mingled joy 
and pain, and she feil forward into the arms he out- 
stretched to receive her. 

The doctor came forward, smiling triumphantly in 
the midst of their horror, as mother and lover looked 
wildly into the cold, white face and closed eyes. 

“The shock is over! the body has borne it, and 
the mind is safe. Help me take her to the bed, and 
let all be as quiet as possible when she revives. As for 
you, young man, don’t look so despairing; I tell 
you all the danger ispast. Remain within call, and 
you shall hear her speak naturally, remembering 
everything that transpired before her illness. I tell 
you the crisis is safely over.” 

The worthy doctor was right. From that hour 
Amy Athertonimproved steadily, and a few days after 
the Livingstones took possession of Lakeville, she 
was able to ride in the luxurious carriage which had 
once been so hateful to her eyes, sent especially that 
she might be the first to offer her congratulations. 
Charlie drew her aside with tender care, selecting 
the easiest couch in the peerless purple room, and 
calling her a fairy sprite who had stolen into the 
place of a Cleopatra. 

“ Rest quietly, Amy darling, if these cushions are 
easy, and I am going to entertain you with a pretty 
show.” 

As he spoke, he brought forward sundry square 
packages, neatly enveloped in embossed paper, and 
tied with white satin ribbons. Some were very 
small, and some were almost as large as a travelling- 
trunk. 

With a mischievous smile on his face, Charlie’s 
laughing fingers untied the dainty knots, and flung 
open the lace papers of the inner envelopes, swing- 
ing back the lid of a pearl and silver casket, 
and showing the brilliant scintillation of imprisoned 
diamonds. Then he sank down on one knee before 
her, and his playful tone grew deep and earnest. 

“ They have just arrived, Amy, from the famous 
London artiste, the answer to Miss Anderson’s order 
Amy, my darling, they were intended to bribe your 
consent to a bridal at Lakeville. Will you take 
them, little Amy, from my hands, and come, only 
bribed by love, for love’s sweet sake ?” 

I don’t think Amy's answer could be recorded, 
nor am I certain Charlie Livingstone knew what it 
was. 

For while he still knelt, the little hand in his own, 
the fair head resting on his shoulder, there came a 
sharp cry outside the door. 

It was Mrs. Ewing's voice. 

“ Have you heard the news that’s come? Miss 
Anderson is dead.” 

“Dead? Miss Anderson dead!” ejaculated Felice, 
with an interjection of astonishment and horror. 

George Livingstone and his wife came in presently 
to repeat the horrible story. 

“It is better so,” said George Livingstone, break- 
ing along and solemn silence. “Her sufferings, at 
least, are ended. Let us remember only the diseased 
mind, and drop a veil over her misdeeds and evil 
passions. I wish I could find that boy of hers, and 
lend him a helping hand.” ’ 

But Ray Gilbertywas not so easily found. The 
terrible downfall alike of his pride and magnificent 
prospects, changed his whole character. He who 
had been only a selfish, idle dreamer, a luxurious en- 
joyer of enervating ease, was transformed into a 
sternly practical self-acting man. Cranstown was 
the most abhorrent of all places in the world to his 
sensitive spirit, and it was several months after—in 
fact when Charlie and Amy were on their bridal tour 
—that, in a distant town, they came across Ray Gil- 
bert. 

He coloured deeply as he recognized them, and 
made a desperate attempt to avoid them. But 
Charlie was not so easily baffled. He laid a firm 
hand on the young man’s shoulder in the crowded 
street. 

“Ray, my father is searching for you. I shall not 

let you escape me now. We must be friends, Ray, 
and you must allow me to give you what assistance 
lies in our power. Promise me that you will accept 
043% 
; The young man was deeply touched by this 
generosity, but still more impressed by the earnest- 
ness of the interest in his welfare. At first, all 
intercourse with them was extremely painful, but the 
time came when, established in a prospering busi- 
ness by the generous help from Lakeville, he was 
ready and glad to acknowledge them as near and 
dear friends. 

It was by his order that, years afterwards. when 
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happily marsied, and in comfortable circumstances, 
he was able to trace back much of his improved 
character and worthy success to the darkest ex- 
perience of his life; a simple stone was erected over 
the grave of Serena Anderson, bearing a design 
eniireiy mystical to a stranger, but thrillingly sug- 
gestive to all who knew the dark story of the life of 
the silent sleeper beneath. 

Sculptured on the marble above the shield, bear- 
ing simply the name and age of the deceased, was a 
pair of exquisitely carved hafds. The right was 
lying dismembered, severed at the wrist, but the 
left was pointing upwards. Beneath, these lines: 

“ And if thy right hand offend thee, cut it off, and 
cast it from thee !” 

THE END. 








DR. LIVINGSTONE, 

THE news of the safety of Dr. Livingstone re- 
ceived vid Dr. Kirk at Zanzibar has been confirmed 
by letters received from the distinguished traveller 
himself by his friends in Edinburgh. The letters 
cover a period from 10th November, 1866, to Feb- 
ruary Ist, 1867. On the 1st February he writes: 

“]T amin Bemba, or Lobemba, and at the chief 
man’s place. which has three stockades around itand 
a deep, dry ditch round the inner one. He seems a 
fine fellow, and gave us a cow to slaughter on our 
arrival yesterday. We are going to hold a Christmas 
feast off it to-morrow, asI promised the boys a blow- 
out when we came to a place of plenty. We have 
had precious hard lines, and I would not complain 
if it had not been gnawing hunger for many a day, 
and our bones sticking through as if they would burst 
the skin. When we were in a part where game 
abounded I filled the pot with a first-rate rifle given 
ine by Captain Fraser, but elsewhere we had but 
very short rations of a species of millet called 
*macre,’ which passes the stomach almost un- 
changed. ‘The sorest grief of all was the loss of the 
medicine box which your friend at Apothecaries’ 
Hall so kindly fitted up. All other things I divided 
among the bundles, so that if one or two were lost 
we should not be rendered destitute of such arti- 
cles ; but this I gave toa steady boy, and trusted 
him. He exchanged for a march with two volun- 
teers, who behaved remarkably well, till at last 
hungry marches through dripping forests, cold 
hungry nights, and fatiguing days overcame their 
virtue, and they made off with ‘ Steady’s’ load—all 
his clothes, our plates, dishes, much of our powder, 
and two guns, and it was impossible to trace them 
after the first drenching shower, which fell imme- 
diately after they left us. 

“ The forests are so dense and leafy one cannot see 
fifty yards on any side. This loss with all our 
medicine fell on my heart like a sentence of death 
by fever, as was the case with poor Bishop Mac- 
kenzie ; but | shall try native remedies, and trust in 
Him who has led me hitherto to help me still. We 
have been mostly on elevated land, between 3,000 
and 5,000 feet above the sea. I think we are now 
on the watershed for which I was to seek. We are 
4,500 feet above the sea level, and will begin to de- 
scend when we go. ‘This may be put down as 
10 deg. 10 min. south lat., and long. 31 deg. 50 min. 
2sec. We found a party of black half-caste Arab 
slavers here, and one promises to take letters 
to Zanzibar, but they give me only half a day 
to write; but I shall send what I can, and hope 
that they will be as good as their word. We have 
not had a single difficulty with the people.” In 
another letter also written to friends in Scotland, and 
dated Chitapangwa’s Village, Bemba, Dr. Living- 
stone describes the event which no doubt led to the 
report of his death. “We have been a long time in 
working north to this, which is probably the water- 
shed the geographers seek. We are some 4,500 feet 
above the sea, and the river Simapula lies in frout 
of us. This is said to be very large, and flows into 
Lake Tanganyika, where we hope to be by May 
next. I have the anticipation of letters there and a 
fresh stock of goods. ‘lhe Arabs all fled from me 
as if I had had the plague, and I could send nothing 
to the coast. 

“We had to go a long way round about besides, 
partly to prevent my Johanna men from running 
away at the sight of danger, and partly because the 
Arabs were afraid that I would burn their vessels on 
Lake Nyassa as slavers. The Johanna men did at 
last bolt at the mere report of danger in front, and I 
went on and faced it with but nine Africans, six of 
whom are boys from a school at Bombay for the 
recaptured. The Johanna men were such a lot of 
thieves that it was a relief to get rid of them. We 
have since worked our way north till we are in a 
part blank on the maps. We got enough of meat in 
the lower lands by the rifle, but when we got up to 
the Highlands of the Babosa not an animal could be 
seen. ‘I'he people, all scattered by their own slaving, 





could sell us nothing. They lived chiefly on mush- 
rooms, and, by trudging through dripping forests, 
over sloppy marshes, the feet almost constantly wet, 
and gnawing hunger within, most of the flesh came 
off my bones. Here the people have something to 
sell, so we get on better, and mean to rest awhile and 
recruit.” 





VESUVIUS. 
Tue following interesting letter from Mr. G. Grove 
is dated Naples, April 4:— 


“ For some days past Vesuvius has been dimi- | 


nishing in activity, and during the earlier days of 
this week hardly a sign of fire has been visible from 
Naples. Yesterday afternoon, however, the crater 
made a very satisfactory demonstration, which it 
was my good fortune to see quite close. We had 
heard several explosions as we came up the moun- 
tain, and had seen an occasional shower of sparks 
thrown up above the little crater, and these gradually 
increased until we had taken our stand. Then for 
more than two hours the hill above us continued to 
shoot forth an almost constant succession of explo- 
sions of brilliant burning stones. I hardly like to 
use the comparison, but I don’t think I can give a 
better idea of it than by saying that each explosion 
was like a vast girandole of rockets, only that there 
was more speed about it, and more variety, owing to 
the different sizes of the stones shot out, and that 
there was more intense light at the first outburst than 
in the case of rockets. Flame there certainly was 
none; this we observed carefully ; though the trails 
of the shooting stones and the illuminated vapour 
might almost excuse the word. 

“The noise of the discharges was not a bang; it 
was a pervading sound, almost exactly resembling 
the waves on a beach and wind blowing through 
shrouds. It variedin intensity, but was nearly con- 
tinuous, and of the character mentioned. The moun- 
tain trembled perceptibly enough during the whole 
of our stay, though not nearly so strong as it did 
during my Wednesday visit, when there was scarcely 
any actual explosion. It is impossible for me to 
calculate exactly, but I judged that there were from 
1,000 to 1,500 stones in each great discharge, and 
there were often as many as eight or ten discharges 
ina minute. The majority of the stones were small 
—the largest, say as large as two bricks end to end. 
The large ones mostly fell back into the crater, but 
the small ones, being thrown higher, and more acted 
on by the wind, fell in immense numbers on the lee- 
ward slope of the small crater, and on the same side 
of the great cone beyond. 

“To my mind, this was a spectacle hardly less 
striking than the discharges themselves; at any 
rate it was quite new tome. i have often heard it 
said that the cone becomes ‘ red-hot’ under such dis- 
charges. But this is not an accurate description of 
what I saw. ‘ Red’ is not the word, but ‘ golden;’ 
and the cone was not covered even by these copious 
showers. The sight was far more beautiful than if 
it had been so. The crowd of golden spots on the 
dead black surface—the small ones generally resting 
where they fell, while the large ones rolled through 
them down the slope—and the constant change as 
shower after shower descended, made a variegated 
and beautiful spectacle such as was of itself alone 
worth the ascent. It formed a wonderful pedestal 
to the explosions which surmounted it, and which 
were naturally the great attraction. I could not cal- 
culate the height to which some of the small stones 
were thrown, but it was very great. 

“ There was generally one which went far higher 
than all the rest, and pierced upwards towards the 
moon, which looked calmly down, mocking such vain 
attempts to reach her. The larger pieces were, 
with rare exceptions, not thrown so high ; indeed, 
many of them only just appeared over the rim of the 
cone, above which they came floating leisurely up to 
show their brilliant forms and intense white light for 
a second, and then subsided again into the abyss. 
The inference was inevitable that there were many 
still larger blocks which were not thrown high 
enough for us to see all. At nine o’clock we turned 
to come down, and after that nothing occurred but 
the ordinary incidents of the very disagreeable 
descent of the volcano over and through heaps of 
coke of the most jagged and wounding forms. The 
discharges diminished in frequency and fury, and 
when the carriage turned into the Chiaja and the 
mountain came into view, a very rare burst from the 
summit alone remained to tell of what we had been 
seeing.” 





Wuat 1s A TEAR?—The principal element of a 
tear is water. ‘This water, upon dissolution, contains 
a few hundredth parts of the substance called mucus, 
anda small portion of salt, of soda, of phosphate of 
lime and of phosphate of soda. It is the salt and the 
soda that give to tears that peculiar savour which 





earned for tears the epithet of “ salt” at the hand of 
Greek poets, and that of “ bitter” at that of ours. 
“Salt ” is, however, the more correct term of the 
two. When a tear dries, the water evaporates, ani 
leaves behind it a deposit of the saline ingredients. 
These amalgamate and, as seen through the micros- 
cope, array themselves in long crossed lines which 
look like diminutive fish-bones. Tears are secreted 
by a gland, called the lachrymal gland, which is 
situated above the eyeball and underneath the upper 
eyelid, onthe side nearest the temple. Six or seven 
exceedingly fine channels flow from it along and 
under the surface of the eyelid, discharging their 
contents a little above the delicate cartilage which 
supports the lid. It is these channels or canals that 
carry the tears into the eye. But tears do not flow 
only at certain moments and under certain circum- 
stances, as might be supposed ; their flow is con- 
tinuous. All day and all night (although less abun- 
dantly during sleep), they trickle softly from their 
slender sluices, and spread glistening over the sur- 
face of the pupil and eyeball, giving them that bright, 
enamel, and limpid look which is one of the charac- 
teristic signs of health. It is the ceaseless move- 
ment and contraction of the eyelids that effect the 
regular spreading of the tears ; and the flow of these 
has need to be constantly renewed in the way just 
mentioned, because tears not only evaporate after a 
few seconds, but also are carried away through two 
little drains, called lachrymal points, and situated 
in the corner of the eye, near the nose.” Thus all 
tears, after leaving the eyelids, flow into the nostrils ; 


_and if the reader will assure himself of this, he has 


only to notice, unpoetical as the fact may be, that a 
person after crying much is always obliged to make 
a two-fold use of his or her pocket-handkerchief. 


HOUSEHOLD TREASURES. 


CLEANING MARBLE.—Mix up a quantity of the 
strongest soap lees with quicklime, to the consist- 
ence of milk, laying it on the marble for twenty- 
four hours, cleaning it afterwards with soap and 
water. 

ITALIAN OREAM.—lItalian cream is made ax 
follows. Take one pint of thick cream; juice o/ 
two lemons; half a glass of white wine ; a quarter 
of an ounce of isinglass; a quarter of a pound 0) 
loaf sugar; a teacupfui of new milk. Mix the wine. 
lemon-juice, and sugar well together ; add the cream 
by degrees, stirring it all the time, and then whisk 
it for a quarter of an hour. Dissolve the isinglass 
in acupful of hot new milk; stir it lukewarm into 
the other ingredients, and whisk it all together for 
another quarter of an hour, and then put it into the 
mould. 

Ivory Po.tsntnc.— To polish plain turned 
ivory, rub it with whiting reduced to a thick cream 
with water, soaked in a piece of rag or flannel (this 
is done on the lathe); gradually reduce the thick- 
ness of the cream, aud finish with a damp or wet raz 
with plain water. Then dry well and use a fine 
rag or flannel with a dash of sweet oil—it is a ver) 
simple and easy process. For ornamental work tlic 
matter is different; if the work is properly done, 
the cutting tool gives the polish, and the appliance 
of the polish tends to rub away the sharpness of the 
cuts, which is the beauty. However, the way t 
polish ornamental work is, to use the same thick 
whiting-paste with a long, thin, hard brush, called 
‘jeweller’s brush’ (between a nail and a tooth brush. 
but not so hard). Brush in well with the paste. 
reducing consistency, and finish with abundance 
of cold water, using the brush freely, as the whitins 
is most difficult to dislodge. After this, dry with « 
fine cloth, and allow the ivory to get quite dry. 
then take a dry brush (same kind) and rub your 
ivory until the required face is obtained. 


It is said that Baron Rothschild will advance tlic 
Italian Government 100 millions of francs to help 
them out of their difficulties. 

WALKING Fisues.—Dr. Shortt is expected shortly 
to arrive here from India, bringing with him about 
a dozen and a half of the walking fishes of India. 
Murrul and Korava, many of them intended as a pre- 
sent to the Zoological Society’s Gardens from Dr. 
Day. The largest species, known as Ophiocephalus 
striatus, grow to;upwards of three feet in length, and, 
if they succeed in England, will make a capital ad- 
dition to our lakes and canals. The smaller variety. 
Ophiocephalus gachua, will perhaps be more interest- 
ing than useful, as they only grow to about one foo! 
in length. Pains have been taken to accustom them 
by degrees to confinement, before shipping them i" 
tin boxes. Dr. Day is said to have come to the cov- 
clusion that they breathe air direct from the atmo- 
sphere, as well as air in solution in the waterin which 
they live. 
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MICHELDEVER. 
ns <asernenerers 
CHAPTER XL 


THORNE found M. Lapierre sitting in the portico 
alone, and the young lover sprang from his steed, 
flourishing the open letter above his head. 

“Did I not tell you, sir, what the result of my ap- 
plication to my father would be? Read that, and 
see how fully and freely he consents to my marriage ; 
how anxious he is toserve you. He knows some- 
thing of your former high estate, it seems, and | 
he has sympathy for a fallen star of the financial | 
world.” 

Thorne was very much excited, and iu the triumph | 
of the moment, he completely ignored the fraud he | 
was about to impose on this honest old man. M. | 
Lapierre, with some trepidation, took the offered 
—_ glanced over it, and, witha gratified smile, | 
sald : 

“This is as explicit as I could wish, and very, very | 
kind, Iam sure. So your father has really heard of 
me; and in the exuberance of his goodness, he offers 
me a position among men again. I thank him 
deeply, sincerely, but it is too late—too late. I | 
shall write to him myself, and express my feelings | 
both with reference to myself and my daughter. If 
he will be kind to her, itis all I ask of him. For 
nyself, it is too late to do anything.” 

“Tam sorry to hear yousay that, sir; but we must 
see about it in the future. Just now I have but one 
thought, and that is for Rosine. I may seek her now, 
I ae and win from her a promise to become my 
wife!” 

“ Yes, but at some distant day; that is understood, 
sud I have already given my word to Mrs. Courtnay 
that Claire shall travel with her.” 

“ Diable!” arose to the lips of Thorne, but he re- 
pressed the exclamation in time, thinking that he 
would gain his own point yet in spite of them. He 








had not plunged himself in a web of deceit and 
falsehood to be baffled now. He calmed his impa- 
lience, and quietly said: 

“T have heard of that plan, and perhaps it will be 
«8 well to defer our union till Claire is older; but I 
ust tell her all that is in my heart, M. Lapierre, 
tnd with your permission, I will seek her. By the 
way, when your letter to my father is written, trans- 
fer it to me, and I will address, and forward it with 
my own. Ishall hardly know how to thank him for 
the happiness he has conferred on me.” 

__M. Lapierre smiled and nodded acquiescence, and 
"horne disappeared through the door. He heard the ' 








[LAPIERRE PREPARES CLAIRE FOR THE FUTURE. | 


tones of the guitar, and he followed them to the 
sanctum of Claire. He had often been there before, 
but only asa guest; now he felt as if he entered it 
as master of the retreat, and its lovely owner. 
Claire, in a white dress, with a few roses in her 
shining hair, sat near the window practising an air 
her lover had taught her; but at the sound of the 
firm step that rang upon the floor, she started up, 
flushing with joyful welcome. She saw the letter 
he held up, dropped the instrument at her feet, and 
sprang a few steps towards him, eagerly crying : 
“It has come—all is right, for your face tells me 


so.” 


He caught her to his heart, and, for the first 
time, showered kisses on her brow and lips. 
“It is right, my darling, my own—my: heart’s 


love. I am free to win you as soonas I can; at 
last I can express what has been struggling for ut- 
terance for days past, and you can listen without re- 
proach. But you are not to listen alone, my angel ; 
coufirm in words what I have guessed, that you 
love me as ardently as I do you; is it not so, Rose 
of my life ?” 

She hid her face upon his breast, and the faint 
“ves ” that issued from her lips was scarcely audible, 
but he understood it, and he embraced and kissed 
her again, till she shrank from him, abashed and 
trembling. 

Claire sat down in one of the large chairs, and her 
lover placed himself on a cushion at her feet, that 
he might look up into her face, and read the ex- 
quisite changes that flitted over it, each one, he 
thought, more entrancing than the one that pre- 
ceded it. 

With the recklessness of a boy just freed from re- 
straint, he poured forth the love that was in his 


heart, though he carefully guarded the treachery of | 


which he was conscious through all his happiness. 
But he soothed his sense of wrong-doing by the 
proverb that “all is fair in love and war,” and, in 
spite of the misgivings that would intrude, he was, 


for the moment, as foolishly enraptured as if his | 


prospects rested on the most stable foundations. 

He had cast care to the winds, never dreaming 
that they were likely to nurse it, till it burst in a tor- 
nado over himself, and the innocent object of his 
reckless pursuit. 

He believed himself ready to brave everything for 
her sake; yet he did not once ask himself if he 
would stand by her in the hour of need, and defend 
her cause in defiance of all the world. 

Unconscious that she would have a cause to sus- 
tain in the enchanting future that opened before her, 
Claire listened to the raptures of her adorer, and 





responded to them in her own sweet way, till he 
thought the world well lost, for the possession of 
such a treasure. 

When twilight began to gather, M. Lapierre came 
in to join them, and the two descended from the 
radiant heaven to which they had been transported, 
to the prosaic realities of common life. 

The supper of fruit, cream, and tea cakes, had 
been laid in the front yard under the shade of the 
trees, for Betty had discovered that the bare and 
comfortless dining-room was not to the taste of the 
young autocrat, who, she had shrewdness enough to 
see, was rapidly establishing a strong foothold in 
the house that had sheltered him. 

Thorne had farther propitiated her by laying aside 
his tone of levity when he addressed her, and by the 
present of afew gold pieces, which the old woman 
was not sufficiently disinterested to refuse. 

The little party found the table decorated with 
fresh flowers, and the al fresco repast was enjoyed 
as much as was possible under the circumstances. 
Thorne was the only one who had much appetite for 
the dainty fruit and rich cream; but he was re- 
covering from illness, and therefore the excitement 
of his feelings did not prevent him from doing jus- 
tice to the good things set before him. 

When Betty brought a cup of hot tea to each one, 
Thorne took it from her waiter, and said, with eyes 
sparkling with mischief : 

“You need not attempt to stand guard over your 
young lady and myself any longer, Mrs. Betty. 
Everything is settled; and I have permission to 
| make love to her as muchas I please. Ask papa 
| there, if it be not true?” 
| Claire blushed and laughed, and M. Lapierre 
| gravely said: 

“Yes, Betty; this young gentleman is to be my 
| son at some future day. It is right that so faithful 
| a servant as you have been, should be told of it.” 

Mrs. Betty cried : 

“T always thought that my Rosebud would come 
to bea grand lady. I only hope she’ll be as happy 
as she’s sweet and innocent. The Almighty looks 
after his own, and he'll keep herin his own hand, 
I hope and believe. [I'll pray for her every day of 
my life, as I always have ever since she was born.” 

“ And I hope you will give me the benefit of some 
of your prayers, too, Betty, for Lam afraid I sadly 
need them,” said Thorne, half mockingly, half iu 
earnest. 

“You speak truly, young man; but we're told 
that the believing wife shall save the unbelieving 
husband; and you will have an angel to walk 
through the world with you.” 
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The young lover laughed gleefully at this, and 
said: ' 

Of course, with Claire to look after me, you to pray 
for me, and heaven to guide me, I shall not be apt to 
falter in well doing. But I intend to try and make 
your Rosebud happy, I assure you, Mrs. Betty.” 

“T wonder what you'll do when trouble comes on 
you, as it must to all earth’s creatures. You're a 
quick-speaking youngster, and our Rosebud ain’t 
been used to nothing but petting and sweet words. 
You must remember that, Mr. Thorne.” 

“As if I should be likely to forget it,” and he 
flushed slightly under the old woman's fondness for 
lecturing. : 

“That will do for the present, Betty,” said M. 
Lapierre. “ Remove the things now ; and you, Claire, 
had better retire to your retreat, and leave mea little 
while with Mr. Thorne. I wish to speak with him 
in private.” 

His orders were obeyed, and he and Thorne paced 
to and fro beneath the trees, talking earnestly. The 
tones of the younger man’s voice were several times 
raised in vehement remonstrance, but in spite of his 
arguments in favour of animmediate marriage, all he 
could gain from M. Lapierre was the promise that afor- 
mal betrothal should take place that evening before 
they separated. Thorne was forced to concede that 
Claire should complete her imperfect education be- 
fore their union took place. Deeply chagrined as he 
was at this, he consoled himself with the certainty 
that his own influence over the object of his choice 
would place her fate absolutely in his power, and he 
fully intended to use it to circumvent her father’s 
wishes. 

He smoothed his brow, as he heard the sound of 
approaching wheels, and in a few more moments 
Mrs. Courtnay drove to the gate, and alighted from 
her carriage. 

“Tt is late to come over,” she said, “ but I felt 
anxious about what is to be settled to-night, and I 
could not remain at home.” 

Thorne lightly said : 

“T am glad that you have joined us, Mrs: Court- 
nay, for things have been settled to your satisfaction. 
You have won, and I have lost, for M. Lapierre will 
not consent that I shall have my bride at once. My 
friends will be disappointed at the result of my 
wooing, but I find my old friend here immovable.” 

There was a tone of deep chagrin in his voice, 
and Mrs. Courtnay gently replied: 

“The time will come, Mr. Thorne, when you 
will acknowledge that we are right to retain Claire 
among us, till she is better fitted for the position in 
which you wish to place her. I have sufficiently 
discussed this subject with you, and you fully 
understand my wishes with regard to my god- 
child. To carry them out will be for your mutual 
benefit.” 

“So you may think, madam ; but I cannot agree 
with you. Pure and perfect happiness is rarely 
found on this earth, yet you deny its fruition to 
Claire and myself. You wish to separate her from 
me, that she may be taught to be conventional and 
worldly, while I prize her for the sweet simplicity 
which is her most attractive charm. I wish for no 
change in her; I adore her as she is.” 

“IT comprehend that; but it does not alter my 
convictions as to our duty to our child, Mr. Thorne. 
I expect you to chafe a little under your disappoint- 
ment. You would not be a true lover if you did 
not; but you are too reasonable not to yield grace- 
fully to the wishes of M. Lapierre. 

He rather sullenly replied : 

“ Of course I must yield. There is nothing else 
left me ; but I cannot do it with a good grace. Since 
nothing more is to be gained, [ consent to the 
betrothal, as that will, in some measure, bind Claire 
to me.” 

The three went into the house together, and in 
a few moments entered Claire’s retreat. The room 
was brilliantly illuminated, and, as usual, decorated 
with fresh flowers. The young girl, herself the 
fairest flower of them all, stood beside a music-stand, 
looking over its contents. Her cheeks were flushed, 
and her eyes brilliant with the new light of love that 
flooded her whole being; and in her heart she wished 
that she was mistress of her whole destiny, for she 
would have left both father and friend, to follow him 
she had learned to love so trustingly. 

Mrs. Courtnay went forward, and tenderly kissing 
her, said : 

“T have come to witness your betrothal, Claire, 
for I felt sure Mr. Thorne would not defer it beyond 
this evening. Dear child, do not tremble. It is a 
simple ceremony, and will soon be over.” 

“T do not tremble with fear, but with happiness,” 
whispered the young girl, as she buried her face in 
the maternal bosom that had been her refuge in all 
her childish troubles. “Oh, mamma, that Walter 
should have chosen me from all others—that he 
should be willing to raise me to an equality with him- 





self, seems too great happiness for an obscure creature 
like myself.” 

“My dear Claire, you must not underrate yourself. 
In everything, save fortune, you are quite Mr. 
Thorne’s equal: A wife must claim the respect 
as well as the affection of her husband. Re- 
member that, my love, and maintain your own 
dignity.” 

Claire faintly laughed at the last suggestion, for 
she was too much of a child to dream of dignity in 
connection with herself. She raised her beautiful 
eyes, and glaneed towards her father and lover. 
M. Lapierre gravely said : 

“My donehien, I have formally consented to a 
betrothal between yourself and Mr. Thorne, and as 
he is anxious to. have the ceremony over, we have 
come hither for that purpose. Give him your hand, 
and repeat such a form of words as you may think 
necessary to keep you true to each other, through the 
two years of probation that have been settled on.” 

Thorne sprung to her side, drew Claire to the 
centre of the room, and clasping her hand in a 
fervent pressure, said, in a loud voice: 

“T pledge my love, my life, my honour to you, 
Olaire Lapierre, and vow before heaven that: you 
shall become my beloved and cherished wife,.as soon 
as I am permitted to make yowsuch, and, in token of 
my faith, I place upon your finger this: ring which 
was once my mother’s.” 

As he slipped on the ring—a plain hoop of 
gold, which he had worn on his little finger,— 
Claire, with perfect self-possession, spoke ia» her 
turn: 

“And T accept your troth, Walter Thorne, and 
give youin return my promise to cling only unto 
you. To love you, to be true to you through all the 
chances and changes of life, and to hold myself ready, 
to ratify these vows at the altar, whenever the con~ 
sent of my father permits me to do so.” 

A voice from the door cried out “Amen,” 
and all turned to see who had intruded on this 
scene. 

A small, fair man, wearing a long, flowing, black 
robe, with an ebony cross hanging from the. gitdle 
that bound his waist, stood in the doorway. 
M. Lapierre approached him with words of eager 
welcome. 

“Dear Jerome, what has brought you to our valley 
again? I had been most anxious to see you, and you 
could not have arrived at a more epportune mo- 
ment.” 

“Thanks, my son. I have come back to make the 
Happy Valley my abiding place so long as I tarry on 
earth. I have been compelled to relinquish my wan- 
dering life, and my missionary duties are at an end. 
[ find that I must have a settled home, on account 
of my rapidly failing health.” 

Mrs. Courtnay and Claire came forward with ex- 
tended hands and smiles of welcome, and Jerome 
said : 

“My daughters,I give you my blessing ; and this 
young gentleman is entitled to it, too, I presume, 
from the scene I have just witnessed.” 

Jerome warmly grasped his hand, for he was 
most earnest in the calling which he had embraced 
from the convictions of his own heart, and he thought 
he saw before him a promising proselyte to the an- 
cient faith he firmly believed to be the only true 
one, 

He spoke with solemn and impressive dignity. 

“My son, the heart that is open to conviction is 
always a noble and faithful one. We will talk se- 
riously together at a more fitting time, and I hope 
to be able to convince you where true salvation is 
to be found. I am glad to know that this pet lamb 
of my flock will not fall into unworthy hands, for I 
have loved her from her babyhood.” 

Jerome looked so feeble and worn that Claire has- 
tened to place a chair for him, and he sank into 
it breathing heavily. 

“T fear that you have over-exerted yourself,” 
said Mrs. Courtnay; “you seem very much ex- 
hausted.” 

“Itis the weary travel in the burning sun that has 
so overcome me. I have walked many miles with this 
haven of rest in view. I am failing rapidly, my 
daughter, and I have come back to the old place to 
yield upmy spirit in its peaceful shades. But to the 
will of heaven I resign myself.” 

“T trust heaven will not decree that you shall be 
taken from us in the midst of your days,” replied Mrs. 
Courtnay, with emotion. “I have often wished for 
your return, and now that we have you back with 
us, we will nurse you into strength and usefulness 
again.” 

He shook his head, already silvered over, though 
he had not passed his fortieth year, and mournfully 
replied : 

“That may never be, for my labours are nearly 
ended. But I did not come hither to cast a. gloom 
over my friends, and above all, I would not bring 





the shadow of doom into a house that has just wit- 
nessed the betrothal of two young and happy 
hearts.” 

Claire had flitted out, and she now returned, fol- 
lowed by Betty, bearing a waiter on which refresh- 
ments were placed. The old woman asked and re- 
ceived the benediction, and then bustled out to com- 
plete the preparation of the tea, which she knew 
would prove the best restorative. 

Jerome had for years lived the hard and laborious 
life of a missionary, wandering from one mountain 
district to another, wherever the followers of his 
faith were to be found, ocgasionally ing an in- 
terval of ri in the valley, among the 
friends he found there. Mits. Gourtnay hadeereected 
a small chapel on her ‘in'“which he. ¢ffieiated 
when in the neighbour! ; andnear it-wWas a se- 
cluded cottage, which she had often pressed him to 
accept as a permanent home. 

Hitherto he had refused to give up his wandering 
life, but. now he had come to avail himself of the 
promise she had made him, that the should be 


open to him whenever he felt himsel willing to ac- 
cept it. A violent cold, contracted during the pre- 
vious winter, had settledon his lungs, and Jerome 
knew that hisdays were mumbered, so he came to 
the friends he loved best, toudie with them. 

When he had refreshed! himself, Mrs. Courtnay 


cheerfully said : 

“Your cottage is ready tereceive you, for I have 
had it kept in order for your reception at any hour. 
But you must spenda few days at the Grange with 
me before you take formal possession.” 

“Thanks, my daughter; I knew that I should find 

benevolent heart open to my necessities ; there- 
ee Tcameto you and to my old friends here, to 
minister tome when I am no longer able to suffice 
to . ‘Lhave not spared myself in this service 
of ‘but itis better to ‘wear out than to rust 
out.’ Whiathas become of the young people, and 
how is it that I find Claire a betrothed bride, while 
the crown of childhood is yet upon her young 
brow ?” : 

With some reluctance, M. Lapierre explained how 
Thorne had come into the valley; how ill he had 
been, and how Claire had been compelled to play 
the part of nurse to him. But he hastened to say 
that the ceremony Jerome had witnessed, was not to 
be followed by an immediate marriage. 

Jerome listened attentively, and then said: 

“Tt was unfortunate that the young man was 
thrown on your hospitality, but it was fate I sup- 
pose. I do not approve of long engagements ; they 
rarely end well. If this Mr. Thorne be all you tell 
me, if he can secure the future of Claire, I think you 
will do well to allow the marriage to take place 
without any unnecessary delay. They seem to be 
very much in love with each other, so why should 
you postpone their happiness ?” 

“But Claireis so very young, as you yourself re- 
marked just now.” 

“ Yes—I was surprised that you had suffered 
things to go so far, but having done so, it will be 
best to complete the affair, for Claire will consider 
herself as much bound to this young man as if the 
blessing of the church had been pronounced over 
them; and he, when he leaves her, may consider 
himself free to go upon his way, and forget his 
pledges to her. ‘The poor child will be left in a very 
disagreeable position.” 

“ Really. Jerome,” said Mrs. Courtnay, “ I scarcely 
expected you to take part with Mr. Thorne—for he 
is most anxious to have his marriage concluded at 
once. I hope you will not express your views be- 
fore him, forI have set my heart on taking Claire 
with me to France next spring.” 

“Of course I shall not place myself in opposition 
to her father’s wishes,” was the grave response. 
merely expressed my own convictions. I do not ex- 
pect either you or M. Lapierre to be influenced by 
them.” 

While this conversation went on, Claire and her 
lover were out in the summer night beneath the 
stars, talking such sweet nonsense as lovers like to 
hear; uttering vows of eternal constancy, and plan- 
ning the ideal life they would spend together in 
those days when they would be permitted to walk 
hand in hand upon the path of life. 

Thorne at length said: 

“ But, Claire, I wish to claim you now. Two years 
are so long to wait, and you will soon be removed 
sofaraway. Oh! my darling, if I do not claim you 
within a month, I have a presentiment that some- 
thing will happen to separate us for ever.” 

“ But what can happen, Walter? The time seems 
long, but it will soon pass away, and however dis- 
tant from you I may be, my heart will be ever witli 
you—my thoughts will always hover around you. 1! 
I go with mamma, it will only be to render mysel! 
more worthy to become your wife.” 

“I know—I understand all you can say on that 
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subject; but you are all that I wish now. If—if— 
oh, Rosebud, listen to me, and yield to my prayer. 
You are mine by a solemn ceremony now; consent 
to make that irrevocable without the knowledge of 
your father, and all will be well. He will forgive 
us when it is over. Speak, my angel—tell me that 
you will become really mine, and I shall be the hap- 
piest and proudest of men.” 

Claire shrank from him, and hurriedly said: 

“Don’t tempt me to do wrong, Walter. Papa 
would forgive me, but he would lose faith in me and 
also in you, if we deceived him. My heart is traitorous 
enough to him now, without giving him this final 
blow.” 

“So you prefer sending me from you, miserable 
and despairing, sooner than take your fate in your 
own hands. Oh, Claire, if you loved as I do, you 
could not be so cruel. I would defy the world for 
your sake. I would pass through fire to win you, 
and you refuse me what I have almost the right to 
demand, after what has passed here this evening.” 

She stood white and trembling, uncertain on which 
side her duty lay, but at length she faintly said: 

“Dear Walter, if you could look into my heart, 
you would not say that your love for me is deeper 
or truer than mine is for you. When I listen to you, 
I have no power to resist, so pray be generous, 
and aid me to do whatis right. My wordis pledged 
to my father, and I must not break it, reproach meas 
you will. Neither can I bear the thought of a sepa- 
ration from you. It seems to methat I shall die if 
you leave me alone, after this dream of heaven has 
opened to me.” 

“Yes, I must go, since you refuse to give me the 
hand I so ardently covet. My father is a very sin- 
gular and imperious man, and if you do not return 
with meas my wife, so great is his anxiety to see me 
married, that he willbe capable of insisting that I 
shall give my hand to a young girl he has long been 
most anxious forme to marry. Of course I shall 
resist his commands, but in doing so I shall disobey 
him, as much as you will your father if you marry 
me clandestinely.” 

Claire did not see the sophistry of this argument. 
She tremulously said : 

“ Your father must indeed be a very strange person 
to require such submission, when he knows that you 
are attached tome. Have pity on me, Walter—do 
not urge me any more, for I dare not wound my poor 
old father by acting as you wish. He is not strong, 
and—and 1 do not know what the result. might be.” 

Thorne saw how much excited she was, how weak 
in her resistance, and he triumphantly thought that 
a few more efforts would bring her to the terms he 
had dictated. 

At that crisis voices were heard issuing from the 
portico, and Jerome came out with Mrs. Courtnay, 
followed by M. Lapierre. Before entering her carriage, 
Mrs. Courtnay took leave of Claire, and said : 

“Come to me to-morrow, my love, for I have 
much to say to you. Jerome will talk seriously to Mr. 
Thorne, and I hope he will ratify all the pledges he 
gave this evening.” 

“You must not doubt his perfect sincerity, mam- 
ma,” was the whispered reply, “for I know that 
Walter is the soul of honour.” 

“T trust so, my love, for your sake. Now bid 
Jerome good night, for I am going to take him away 
with me,” 

“Iam sorry for that, but of course you have the 
best right to him.” 

Jerome placed his hand upon the head of the 
young girl, and gently said: 

“You have my blessing, my child, and my prayers 
for your happiness. You may be the means of 
bringing back a stray lamb to the fold, and heaven 
will reward you for it in its own good time!” 

Claire reverently raised his hand to her lips, and 
deprecatingly replied : 

“Tam afraid that I have thought more of the 
earthly happiness of my betrothed, than of his eternal 
welfare.” 

“But now we will think of both, my daughter. I 
shall talk with Mr. Thorne, and convince him that 
being one with you in faith, will make him more 
completely one with you in affection and happiness. 
Farewell, my child, I shall see you to-morrow at the 
Grange.” 

Thorne found an opportunity to exchange a few 
tender words with his betrothed before leaving, and 
in a few more moments the old Frenchman and his 
daughter were left standing together in the silent 
garden. 


CHAPTER XIlL 
As the sound of the carriage wheels died away in 
the distance M. Lapierre said : 
“Come with me, my darling, for a little while. I 
am unaccountably depressed by what has happened 
here this evening ; it is selfish in me, but I feel as if 





I have given another more power over you than I 
possess myself. Sit near me, Claire, and let me feel 
that, now your betrothed is away from you, you are 
all my own again.” 

He entered the portico, and threw himself upon 
the wide bench that was placed against the wall ; 
Claire brought a low chair from the house and nestled 
down beside him, with her soft hands clasping his. 
She tenderly said: 

“Dearest papa, I love you dearly ; indeed I do, 
though I have given my troth to Mr. Thorne. Do 
not feel jealous of the affection he has won—it is so 
different from that I cherish for you.” 

“Ah, yes—so different. I know, I understand, 
for I have loved myself; I know how exacting, how 
all-absorbing first love is. I do not think I could 
bear the certainty that another has taken from me 
the highest place in your affections, if my life were 
to be prolonged. But heaven is merciful, and 
takes me from the trouble that must have come at 
some time, though I scarcely looked for it so soon.” 

“Ah, papa! don’t talk so, I cannot bear it. Why 
should you, of late, always speak of death in con- 
nection with yourself ?” 

“ Because I am an old man now, and the thought 
of the inevitable is most familiar to me. But I do 
not wish to sadden you, Claire, on this evening, 
which should be so happy to you. Youhave pledged 
yourself to your lover, and I trust that he will prove 
worthy of trust. I shall not live to witness your 
union with him; nay, do not interrupt me, child; I 
must speak the truth to you, and you must listen to 
me with calmness. I cannot bear any more excite- 
ment this evening ; my heart is beating its funeral 
march now; I feel its rapid pulsations.” 

He drew her hand over his heart, and with dismay 
she felt the wild force with which the blood was 
rushing through it. She faintly asked: 

“What does this mean, papa? Why have you 
concealed from me the suffering you must long have 
borne? What is it?—oh, what is the cause of this?” 

M. Lapierre lifted the hand tenderly, and impres- 
sively replied : 

“ It is the premonitory warning sent to all of my 
race when death draws near. A little while, and 
you will be fatherless—there—hush that cry, and 
listen to me, Claire, for I feel as if I must no longer 
delay speaking with you on the subject of your 
future.” j 

“ Oh, papa, papa, it breaks my heart to hear you 
talk in this way.” 

“ Hush, my darling—don’t unnerve me. What I 
am about to say may console you even for my loss. 
Until to-night I have been opposed to an early union 
with your lover, but something Jerome said to 
me has caused me to take a different view of your 
position. It may be better to have your marriage 
over soon—heaven knows if I am right, and I am so 
anxious for your welfare when I am removed from 
you, that I can scarcely judge fairly.” 

With a movement of joy, Claire pressed his hand 
to her lips, but he checked her when she would 
have spoken : E 

“ Mrs. Courtnay will oppose an early marriage, 
and, if you choose, she will take you with her to 
France, and perform a mother’s duty by you. 
Should you elect to go with her, seek your brother, 
bear him my forgiveness, and use your influence to 
make him a good man. Ah! he was once the pride 
and joy of my life, but he suffered another to come 
between us—to draw him from the path of honour— 
but that is all past and gone now. He is my son— 
your brother—and I do not wish to keep my children 
altogether apart.” 

“ T never wish to see him, or to hold any com- 
munication with him,” said Claire. “ He has beena 
neglectful son to you. After ruining you, he has 
forsaken you through all these years, leaving you 
to labour in poverty for the bread you ate. Don’t 
ask me to seek him, papa, for I can never do it.” 

“But it has not been altogether his fault, my child, 
for I have withheld from him the knowledge of my 
retreat. Among my papers will be found proofs of 
the debt he owes me, and to you he must repay it. 
He is rich—he was once liberal, and for you he 
must de, what I have disdained to accept for my- 
self.” 

“Don’t ask me to accépt money from Armand, when 
he has denied it to your necessities. I could not 
take it from him. You make me wretched, papa, 
by talking as if you were going to leave me for 
ever.” 

“ Not for ever, my darling ; beyond the grave we 
shall one day be reunited, and that thought sustains 
me now. I will not pressthe subject on you, Claire, but 
hereafter, when you recall what has passed between 
us this night, you will try to do what I wish. I feel 
very much worn out and depressed, but I am not 
worse than I have often been of late.- I think a good 
night’s rest will restore me to my usual state; but I 
shall die suddenly, Claire, and I wish to prepare you 





for the shock ; that is why I have spoken to-night as 
Ihavedone. But you need have little fear that any- 
thing will happen to me yet awhile. I only wish to say 
to you, that when I am gone, if Jerome consents to 
unite you with your lover, in place of going to France, 
you may decline the bounty of Mrs. Courtnay, and go 
with the man of your choice.” 

Claire uttered a low cry of mingled pain and joy. 
She said : 

“ Why, papa, after the words I used this evening, 
when I gave my troth to Walter, your consent places 
my fate at his disposal, ani you know how anxious 
he is for a speedy marriage.” 

“But my consent is conditional. While I live, | 
will keep you near me; when I am dead, give 
Mr. Thorne your hand without any unnecessary 
delay.” 

The feelings of the young girl were divided be- 
tween joy and dread. The words of her father filled 
her heart with fears for him, while it bounded wildly 
at the prospect so unexpectedly opened, of an early 
union with her lover. She gathered from his words 
that Jerome was in favour of it, and deeply she 
thanked him, unconscious that the day would speedily 
come, in which she would have bitter cause to re- 
gret the view he had taken of her position, and, in 
his anxiety to secure her fortune, had irrevocably 
wrecked it. 

She kissed her father, and said: 

“T cannot thank you as [ should, papa, for all 
your tender and undeviating kindness to me. But 
you have talked too much already, and I think you 
had better try to repose now. It is past your usual 
hour for retiring, and your voice begins to fail you. 
To-morrow you will think more cheerfully of your- 
self, and I trust that you will yet be spared to me 
for many years.” 

“ Perhaps so; I only wished to prepare you for 
the shock when it comes, but I scarcely know what 
impelled me to speak on this subject to-night. 1 
will go in now, but, after I am in bed, come to me 
with your guitar, my child, and sing to me some 
of the grand old anthems you can render so effec- 
tively.” 

(To be continued.) 


me 


THE AVENGER OF NeLson.—Another of the ve- 
terans of Trafalgar has been taken from us. Com- 
mander John Pollard, R.N., died on the 23rd ult., 
after a long and severe illness, at his residence in 
Greenwich Hospital. Our readers will like to hea: 
something of the service of this interesting, though 
neglected old officer, who was born on the 27th ol 
July, 1787, and entered the navy on the 1st of No- 
vember, 1797, as first-class volunteer, on board the 
Havick, 16, in which sloop, after having chased 2 
large convoy and three armed vessels under the bat 
teries of St. Malo, and been for some time warmly 
engaged with the enemy, he was wrecked on the 9tl. 
of November, 1800, in St. Aubin’s Bay, Jersey. He 
next served in the Cambridge, 74; Hercule, 74; Cul 
loden, 74; and Canopus, 8), and thence was trans 
ferred to the Victory, 100, bearing the flag of Lori 
Nelson. On the return of the fleet from its pursuit 
of the combined fleets to the West Indies, Mr. Pol- 
lard was afforded, as signal midshipman, an oppor- 
tunity of participating in the action off Cape Tra- 
falgar. On that occasion, while standing on 
the poop, he was struck by a splinter on the 
right arm, and chanced to be the first officer 
who was there hit. A musket ball next passe: 
through the shell of his spy glass above his hand. 
and a second one shattered the watch in his pocke'. 
Some time after the Victory had been in action wit! 
the French 74-gun ship Redoubtable, the officer 
and men around him beginning to fall fast, the at 
tention of Mr. Pollard was arrested by a number oi 
riflemen crouching in the tops of the Redoubtable. 
and directing a destructive fire on the poop and 
quarter-deck of the Victory. He immediately seiz« 
a musket, and, being supplied by the signal quarte: 
master with ammunition left by the marines, (wh 
from being picked off so fearfully were ordered b) 
Nelson himself from the poop to the starboard gan: - 
way,) continued firing at the men in the enemy 
tops till not one was to be seen. In the act o 
handing the last parcel of ball cartridges the qua: 
termaster was killed on the spot, leaving Mr. Po! 
lard, when the action terminated, the only officer 
alive of those who had been originally stationed on 
the poop, and thus originated the belief that it was lh. 
who gave the fatal blow to the man who shot Lord 
Nelson, and this fact was shortly after the action 
confirmed by his captain, Sir Thomas Hardy, 
who sent for him into the ward room, and in 
the presence of the officers, congratulated him 
upon having avenged the death of their immor- 
tal chief. On leaving the Victory tho following 
month he served successively in the Queen, 98, 
Dreadnought, 98, and the Hibernia, 110, bearing the 
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respective flags of Lords Collingwood, Northesk, and | 


St. Vincent. and was made lieutenant, November 
14th, 1806, and continued serving, with only an inter- 
mission of 16 months, until 1814, during which time 
he saw much war and service, and was engaged in | 
many cutting-out expeditions, until September of that 
year, when he had to return home sick, and, not- | 
withstanding such distinguished services as we have 
narrated, Mr. Pollard was allowed to remain unre- 
warded, and shelved on half-pay till 1828, when he 
was appointed for three years, still a lieutenant, to | 
the Ordinary, at Sheerness. From 1836 to 1853 he 
served in the Coastguard, and the latter year, as a 
tardy recognition of his services, both in war and 
peace, was, as a lieutenant, appointed to Greenwich 
Hospital. It is hard to conceive how an officer who 
stood such a murderous fire on the poop of the 
Victory at Trafalgar, and who, if the event had hap- 
pened in these days, would have been thought 
worthy of a Victoria Cross, or at least rapid advance- 
ment till he attained his flag, should have been per- 
mitted to pine away in the same rank which he held 
the year after the action, with the exception of the 
mere nominal title of “retired commander.” Our 
readers will agree with us, that this gallant officer, 
now passed to his rest, was “not ruined by promo- 
tion.” 


WITCH FINDER. 
——- -- <>—_- — 
CHAPTER Xx. 


CLASPED in each other’s arms, in a permanent 
thrill, varying from laughing to weeping, their 
souls in a tumult, their thoughts melting into feel- 
ing, their sweet voices radiant with the light of love, 
Mrs. Waybrook and Hester were again seated in 
their little sitting-room, awaiting the arrival of 
Philip. 

Every few momenis they looked at the old- 
fashioned clock in one corner, with a newly-dis- 
covered wonder at the immense intervals between 
its tickings, and at times they listened intensely for 
the music of coming footsteps, and again and again, 
their impatient affection becoming too great for 
silence. 

“It is time,” murmured Hester, after one of these 
delicious outgoings of their souls. “The distance 
was only a few steps! Philip must have shared our 
impatience! Oh, he’s coming! he’s coming !” 

Listening again, with eager expectancy, with 
glowing features, and with a form in which a thou- | 
sand thrills of pleasure were throbbing and mingling, 
she presented a rare picture of glorified womanhood, 
and one that seemed to bring down upon the earth 
the glances of heaven. 

There was indeed a slight shadow in the bright 
picture she presented—not resting upon the features, 
but hovering over them, coming and going, at the 
thought of her father; but it was a shadow illumi- 
nated with a heavenly radiance, and which no 
more dimmed the light of her bright, sweet face, than 
the light of the sun is extinguished by a transient 
mist. 

The mother, in all save youth, was the counter- 
part of Hester—not so blooming, not so full of the 
rosy hues of health and strength; but grander, 
statelier—every line of her face, her whole figure, 
having been glorified by a spirit filled with that im- 
mortal loveliness which grows more and more beau- 
tiful with the lapse of years, for ever and for 
ever. 

“I pray that he will hasten,” said she, in answer 
to her daughter, “for I feel that he will not be long 
in procuring us tidings of your father. Perhaps. he 
will bring word of him !” 

“Or it may be that they will come home together,” 
rejoined the maiden. “I feel thatall is well with 
my father, and that we shall soon see him.” 

“T have no doubt of it—and 1 have been too long 
and closely united to your father, in perfect union of 
souls, to fear that this firm and instinctive convic- 
tion of his safety is a delusion.” 

Again they listened, hand in hand and heart to 
heart, and this time they were thrilled and startled 
by hearing hurried footsteps on the walk in front of 
the house. 

“Tis Philip,” cried Hester, starting to her feet in 
a whirl of emotion. “And yet a 

Fear held her silent. The footstep was too light 
to be Philip’s. 

An excited knock followed. 

The door had been already unlocked and un- 
barred, to be in readiness for the expected arrivals, 
and the visitor instantly entered—a woman, Mistress 
Peabody. 

Flushed and excited, almost reeling with joy, the 
fugitive closed the door with nervous haste behind 
her, and hurried into the presence of Mrs. Waybrook 
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and Hester, who advanced to meet her. 


“It is Mistress Peabody!” “ Welcome, Mistress 
Peabody!” were the exclamations of the maiden 
and her mother, with an astonishment equalled 
only by their joy, as they clasped her in their 
embraces. “At last,” added Hester, “we have 
you with us! At last you are free!” 

The new comer returned their caresses and joyful 
greetings. 

“ Yes, at last Iam free!” she cried, as she held 
up the rope-ladder which had been the means of her 
escape from the prison, and which had since done her 
much good service at the house of Boardbush. “ Oh, 
little did the dear White Ange] think when she sent 
me this rope-ladder, Mistress Waybrook, that it 
would soon do you an immense service, in addition 
to the use for which it was intended! Little did she 
think of the use it would be to those through whom 
it was sent to me!” 

The two women looked inquiringly at the fugitive, 
and then at each other. 

“ But so it was,” pursued Mistress Peabody, as 
she danced around the room, almost wild with her 
joy. “At last 1 am bewitched in good earnest! My 
heart is bursting with its secret! Mr. Waybrook 
has come home, my dear friends, and as soon as 
you can prepare yourselves to ¢2e him, he will be in 
your midst!” 

The mother and daughter were speechless with 
their great joy, but by a mutual impulse they both 
bounded towards the door, which Mistress Peabody 
had closed so carefully behind her. 

“Yes, that’s it; he’s there,” she added, skipping 
about the apartment, and shaking her rope-ladder 
with the agility of a girl. “Come in, Mr. Way- 
brook. We are all ready to see you.” 

The door again opened, and the overjoyed mer- 
chant, who had been waiting breathlessly on the 
steps for this glad moment, precipitated himself 
into the arms of his wife and daughter. 

The scene of delight that followed must be left 
to the imagination of the reader. 

“And Philip? What of Philip?” asked Mr. 
Waybrook, as soon as he could speak. “Have you 
heard or seen anything of him ?” 

“Yes; he’s safe,” replied Hester. “ And we expect 
him here.” 

“Oh, heaven is indeed merciful!” exclaimed the 
merchant. “Let our hearts be full of praise and 
thanksgiving.” 

“ He was rescued by Temperance Stoughton,” ex- 
plained Hester ; “and received every care from Cor- 
poral Trueaxe, who has returned to the judge’s, to 
bring him home to us. But where is the Harbinger, 
and what is the secret of this strange arrival? Tell 
us what has happened.” 

At this moment a crash was heard in the kitchen, 
and, as Mrs. Waybrook opened the door between the 
two rooms, Bruno came bounding into the presence 
of the little party, having jumped through the broken 
window into the kitchen. 

The first movement of the bear was to roll over 
and over, in the midst of his friends, with a delight 
so marked, so intense, that no one present had fora 
moment a doubt of its cause. His eyes dancing, his 
mouth open, he gave utterance to a succession of 
little grunts of pleasure, and fondled the feet of Mr. 
Waybrook, his wife, and Hester, and even Mistress 
Peabody, one after another, with a joy, a radiance 
and jubilance that was as pleasant as significant. 

“He has found Philip !” exclaimed Hester, as soon 
as she could find voice to utter the joyful conviction. 
“IT never before saw Bruno so joyfully excited. It 
means that Philip is coming.” 

“ Yes, he brings us news of Philip,” answered Mrs. 
Waybrook, “and probably precedes him only a few 
moments.” 

“Right!” exclaimed a ringing voice, just without 
the broken window. “For here I am!” 

There was a general rush in that direction. 

The door of the kitchen opened, and the manly 
form of the young navigator illumined the door- 
way, and thence beamed into the apartment with a 
quickness that only the wings of love can exhibit. 

Two glad cries mingled in one: 

“Philip!” “ Hester!” 

And the lovers clasped each other in such a firm 
embrace that it seemed as if they meant to be never 
more put asunder. 

The simple truth was—Bruno, going forth the 
second time to look for his master, had passed to the 
leeward of him, and again taken the scent, whereupon 
he had leaped through one of the windows, in the 
most unexpected manner, scaring the old woman 
nearly out of her senses, and relieving Philip froma 
mortal agony; after which our hero, taking advan- 
tage of the consternation of Lettis, and of the aid of 
Bruno, had made his escape, wrappedin a blanket he 
had taken from the bed, his coat and waistcoat hav- 
ing been burnt. 

It would be difficult to describe the joy which 
animated those two faithful hearts; the strong man 





trembling with the fervour of his love, and the gen- 
tle maiden smiling through the tears which filled 
her eyes. Very difficult, indeed, and we may as well 
abandon these first moments of rapture to. the 
imagination of our readers. 

A coat and waistcoat were supplied to Philip, and 
for a few minutes the happy couples, thus joyously 
reunited, conversed with as much delight as if all 
the witch-hunters in the world had been buried and 
forgotten. 

In the foreground, of course, were Hester and 
Philip, and upon the broad hearth the merchant and 
his wife, seated side by side in their easy-chairs, 
each again possessing the great light of existence 
so long denied them. 

It was a joyous spectacle, after all the perils and 
dangers we have seen lowering around these noble 
hearts ; one of those rare seasons of bliss which oc- 
casionally enter into the darkness of this world, to 
give us an indication, a foretaste of the joy which 
awaits us in the great hereafter. 

“T had forgotten all about the good corporal,” at 
length remarked Mrs. Waybrook, turning to Philip. 
“Why is he not with you?” 

“The corporal? I have not seen him. Miss 
Stoughton sent him away before I had recovered 
my senses.” 

“We met him on the beach soon after that, and 
bade him go back to your assistance, telling him to 
lose no time in bringing you home to us.” 

“Indeed? It is strange, then, that he did not 
come tome. Or perhaps,” added Philip, bethinking 
himself of his sudden removal from the judge’s, 
“perhaps he could not find me, on his return to Miss 
Stoughton’s!” 

“Well, we willlook for his arrival,” declared Mrs. 
Waybrook, evasively, “and inthe meantime our re- 
turned travellers must have something to eat. If 
you will excuse us, Nathan—and you, Philip—Hes- 
ter and I will lose no time in preparing tea for 
you.” 

“ For my part, gracious wife,” said Mr. Waybrook, 
“T should prefer to bear you company to the kitchen, 
and enjoy an occasional word or look from you while 
your hands are busy!” 

“T say the same,” said Philip, arising and putting 
his arm around Hester, with the intention of accom- 
panying her. “Suppose we adjourn to the kitchen.” 

“ Come, then, all of you,” said Mrs. Waybrook, 
with a will which attested her gladness. ‘“ Hester 
and Iare as delighted as flattered to find our society 
in such favour.” 

At this juncture a sound of heavy footsteps was 
heard in the street, as of a man running, and in less 
time than it takes to record the fact, these footsteps 
ceased at the door, against which the new-comer 
hurled himself violently. 

“ Open! open!” called a panting voice, mingled 
with a hurried knocking. 

“Tt is the corporal,” said Hester, hastening to ad- 
mithim. “He is evidentlyin trouble.” 

The countenance of Corporal Trueaxe, as he en- 
tered the sitting-room, was so indicative of terror 
and apprehension, that the beholders were startled. 
He had fallen repeatedly, during his wild flight thi- 
ther, and his pallid features were bleeding in several 
places from the injuries thus received ; but more ter- 
rible than these marks of his distress were the 
fright and horror revealed in his every look, gesture 
and movement. 

“ What has happened ?” demanded Hester, as he 
sank half-faintingly, and without taking any notice 
of her companions, into the chair she placed for 
him. 

“ In a moment—I will tell you,” answered the old 
soldier, closing his eyes wearily, and gasping for 
breath. “First of all—lock the door and bolt it— 
and then, Miss Hester—bring me any guns, swords, 
or pistols, you may happen to have handy!” 

The maiden secured the door, while Philip, the 
merchant, Mrs. Waybrook and Mistress Peabody 
resumed the seats from which they had arisen. 

‘“* And now for the news,” suggested the maiden, 
returning to the corporal. “What is the matter?” 

“In the first place,” he began, “I went back to 
that girl, Temperance Stoughton, but could not sce 
anything of her nor of Philip!” 

“ The reason of this is simple,” answered Hester, 
as he paused for breath. ‘ Philip had started for 
home—he is here !” . 

The eyes of the corporal opened quickly and 
widely, to see our hero, smiling and happy, scarcely 
a yard from him, and a flush of delight and relief 
overspread his features. 

“ That accounts for your absence! It is doubly 
sure, then—I was no more bewitched, after all, than 
you are!” 

Philip assented, without understanding the allu- 
sion, and Trueaxe continued : 

“ Alarmed and horrified, I hurried home and—and 
had certain adventures which I need not pause to 
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relate, after which I went out of doors again, when 
l saw Miss Temperance coming. She was groaning 
and wringing her hands, and howling to herself, 
because—as near as I could make out—because 
Boardbush hadn’t arrested Miss Hester-——” 

“Arrested Hester?” interrupted Philip, looking 
inquiringly from the corporal to his betrothed, for he 
had not yet formed any conception of the real state 
of affairs inSalem. “What do you mean?” 

“Let the corporal finish his story,” said Mrs. 
Waybrook, “and we will explain the mystery after- 
wa rds.” 

The old soldier accordingly resumed: 

“ All of a sudden Isaw Miss ‘T'emperancethrow her- 
self into the snow, roll over and over, tearing 
her hair and pounding her breast, and pretty soon 
she hurried away tothe judge’s. I followed. Think- 
ing that a plot of some kind was hatching, I crept 
up under the judge’s window, and introduced a jack- 
knife into the shutter, to such an extentas to be able 
io look right into the room. «And what did I see? 
Why, the judge and Cotton Mather, listening to a 
cock-and-bull story from that girl Stoughton, of how 
she'd been bewitched out of the house by Miss Hester 
and Mistress Waybrook, who had rolled her iu the 
snow, dipped her into the sea, torn her clothes nearly 
off, pounded and beat her, and stuck her as full of 
pius and needles as a cushion!” 

“ And what did the judge and Cotton Mather do?” 
asked Hester, restraining the questions of her lover 
by a gentle pressure on his arm. 

“Why, they wroteit all down, and pulled out the 
pius—more than a dozen—and counted the pin-holes 
in her bosom—more than a hundred, which she made 
herself, the horrible creature—after which they 
talked to each other about having Miss Hesterand her 
mother arrested, as soon as the witch-hunters can 
do it! And sv they're coming! they’re coming! 
Boardbush and his whole possy come at us—to borrow a 
little Latin—and I’ve nearly run the breath out of 
my body coming to tell you !” 

‘The consternation and horror with which these re- 
velations inspired the mother and daughter, as well 
astheir friend, can be imagined. 

“Coming here ?” exclaimed Mistress Peabody, be- 
coming pale with her painful excitement. 

“Coming to arrest us, dear mother?” murmured 
llester, encircling Mrs. Waybrook in her arms, as if 
to protect her. “Oh, what shall we do? They may 
come before we have time to explain matters to my 
father and Philip !” 

‘The two men looked at each other and at their 
companions as if the scene in which they were figur- 
ing seemed to them a horrible trance. 

The corporal was the first to break the silence. 

“If | may speak as a military man,” said he—“ as 
a strategist—I counsel an instant retreat to 
one of the deserted houses now so numerous in 
Salem !” 

He turned his gaze particularly upon the feminine 
members of the little party, because they only fully 
understood the facts upon which his proposal was 
based, and continued : 

“Fact is, Mr. Waybrook and Philip are all in the 
dark with regard to things here, and we’re not a whit 
wiser as to their misfortunes and adventures. 
No time to explain—enemy coming, all of us 
tired to death—and sure to be pounced upon by the 
witch-hunters afore morning, if we attempt to remain 
in our present quarters. On the other hand, Miss 
Hester, Boardbush will not readily think of looking 
for us in one of these deserted houses, and we may 
pass a week there before he will get track of us—or 
at least have time enough for a full understanding of 
our respective positions !” 

“Your idea is a good one, Corporal Trueaxe,” 
replied Hester, “don’t you think so, mother ?” 

“Excellent, is it not, Mistress Peabody ?” 

Mistress Peabody approved the proposition 
heartily. 

“ It is settled, then,” said Trueaxe, turning to the 
merchant and Philip. “We willall go toa deserted 
house, to one lately occupied by Mr. and Mistress 
Nogers, for instance——” 

“Yes, that is the one I had in my mind,” inter- 
rupted Hester. “It is large and comfortable, and 
rontains all its furniture, just as it was left by the 
late owners. I havea key which is sure, I think, to 
ee door, and the sooner we go there the 
etter |” 

Philip and Mr. Waybrook, although ina maze of 
wonderment, had the sense and politeness to allow 
the ladies to have their own way, without bothering 
them with troublesome questions, and in a few mi- 
utes, after collecting a few provisions and other 
desirable objects to take with them, the little party 
rit the house, under the lead of Trueaxe, with 
Srano at their heels, Tabby in Hester's arms, and 
hurried away through the streets of the town. 

A few minutes more and the little party came 
to a halt in front of a large house, of rather preten- 





tious appearance, which Philip at once recognized as 
having been the residence, seven months before, of 
a very worthy and respectable family named Rogers.” 

He had known Mr. and Mrs. Rogers as a very 
pleasant couple, in comfortable circumstances, who, 
having no relatives or children, had always been 
kind and generous to their neighbours, especially 
those in need of assistance, and Philip was curious to 
know by what strange fate they had disappeared 
from their dwelling. 

He had no time for speculation, however, for Hester 
sprang up the steps, producing a key from her pocket, 
and opened thedoor. Ina moment the whole party, 
including Hester’s cat and the bear, had taken pos- 
session of the house, unseenand unheard, and Hester 
had locked the door behind her. 

“It will never do to tell my father and Philip that 
Mr. and Mistress Rogers have both been hanged as 
witches,” whispered she to Corporal Trueaxe, “ for 
such a declaration would open the whole budget of 
horrors which the town has produced in their absence. 
They are safe here, for the present, and we must get 
them to bed, without going into any explanations, 
for there will be time enough to explain matters in 
the morning.” 

The corporal assented, and followed the maiden 
into the sitting-room, whither Mrs. Waybrook, fami- 
liar with the house, had already conducted the mer- 
chant and Philip, in compliance with a suggestion 
from her daughter. 

“We need a light and a fire,” declared Hester, 
“and there is fortunately no objection to our having 
them. The shutters are closed, the curtains drawn, 
and the windows even covered with blankets, as I 
happen toknow. Wood and candles are here, and as 
the smoke of our chimney will not be seen at night, 
we will make ourselves comfortable.” 

She produced, as if by magic, a lighted candle, and 
lost no time in applying the same toa pile of wood in 
the fireplace, which had previously been placed in 
readiness therein. 

The merchant and Philip surveyed the room by the 
light thus furnished them, but saw nothing to remark 
in it. It was plainly but sufficiently furnished, attest- 
ing at once the taste and means of its late inhabitants, 
and was large enough for the comfort of the whole 

arty. 
“And now for a supper for our famished voyagers,” 
pursued Hester, “after which they must go to bed, 
and my mother and I will watch over them.” 

“Exactly, with Bruno and Trueaxe to help you,” 
said the corporal. “‘ There isa room at the other end 
of the house for Mr. and Mrs. Waybrook—Bruno and 
I will share the kitchen with Mistress Peabody—and 
Philip may sleep here, with Miss Hester to mount 
guard over him, if she pleases.” 

“ But I wish to know,” began Philip, “the meaning 
of all these mysteries——” 

The maiden interrupted him by putting her hand 
gently over his mouth. 

“You must be patient,” said she, “and wait until 
morning. <A good sleep is the first thing requisite 
after your supper.” 

In the course of half-an-hour the maiden had car- 
ried out her programme, with the assistance of the 
old corporal, and all had become quiet for the night 
in the house so singularly invaded. 

The merchant and his wife had retired to the room 
assigned them, and Mr. Waybrook was sleeping. 
Mistress Peabody had taken possession of a couch 
in the kitchen, while Trueaxe and Bruno had lain 
down before a fire the corporal had kindled in that 
apartment. As to Philip, he was already asleep 
upon the couch where he had thrown himself after 
taking his supper, and Hester sat in a rocking- 
chair near him, her eyes resting tenderly upon him, 
and full of the great joy his safety and presence 
gave her. 

We leave her to her happy vigil. 


CHAPTER XXI. 


Tue snow ceased, the wind subsided, and the 
morning of a new day commenced breaking over 
the colony with a clear sky, a few lingering stars, 
a cold but pure air. 

With the first beams of the morning Philip opened 
his eyes, and saw Hester reclining in an easy-:hair be- 
side him, in a slumber full of beauty and peace, with 
her hand clasped in his. 

“The dear little soul,” he murmured, looking ten- 
derly upon her. “Why did she not go to bed, as I 
told her? She must have foundit tiresome to sleep 
in this manner ?” 

His voice, or the effect of his tender glances, had 
aninstant influence upon the sensitive maiden, for 
she awoke from her sleep, and a smile of ineffable 
sweetness broke over her features, as her eyes en- 
countered the loving gaze of Philip. 

She aroused herself, but did not relinquish her 
hold of the hand she had been so long clasping. 





“ And you,” she added—“ how do you feel this 
morning ?” 
“Unusually well. I’ve never enjoyed before, it 
secms to me, a night of such repose—of such per- 
fect rest. You have been with me continually?” 

“Yes. I remained awake a long time, but your 
example was contagious. As all became silent around 
us and remained so, I knew that we had not been 
seen coming here, and that no harm could imme- 
diately come to us. A happy peace accordingly 
took possession of me, after all my agitations. I[ 
slept.” 

“Tam glad youdid. My only regret isthat you 
did not goto bed. Your lonely watch must have 
fatigued you.” 

“On the contrary, it refreshed me. Your presence 
gave aprofound repose to my whole being!” 

“Then I may regard myself as being of some 
value to you, my sweet darling!” 

Their glances betrayed untold treasures of affec- 
tion. 

“ How delightful it is to see you again!’’ exclaimed 
Philip, aftera blissful silence. “The same that you 
were when I sailed, only more beautiful—as much 
girl and more woman, glorified with the graces and 
perfections that time, rightly employed, is constantly 
adding. Let me salute you again as my betrothed, 
as the better half of my being, as the better self to 
whom my thoughts, during all these months of ab- 
sence, have been ceaselessly given!” 

“ You are unchanged, then——” 

“Except for the better, except that my love is deeper 
and stronger. I love you still, and not that only: I 
love you with a new and riper love—a love that in- 
creases with every throb of my heart, and with every 
thought and act of my life. You are, and shall ever 
remain, the one perfect partner of my soul, the best 
and brightest treasure of all womanhood, the light 
and glory of all Iam and have, the supreme mistress 
of all my possessions !” 

A light full of tears, or tears radiant with light, 
made glorious the loveliness of the maiden, as she 
replied: 

“T thank you, Philip. These assurances are more 
precious to me than words can tell you. No true 
woman ever doubts a true love—’twere a blasphemy 
to do so of which our sex isincapable: I have never 
for one moment had a doubt of yours—but neither can 
a woman who loves be told too often that her affection 
is fully reciprocated. The least of these assurances, 
in the trials of life, is as manna in the wilderness, or as 
dew to the parched flower : it gives new beauty to 
our pathway, new strength to our souls, new raptures 
to all our gladness!” 

“ And you love me the same as you did at my de- 
parture, or still better?” 

“ Still better and more. Not a day nor an hour 
have I seen since you left me, in which my whole 
being did not turn to you as the needle to the pole! 
As the stars unto their course, so is my soul to 
thine—so shall it be, for ever and for ever!” 

A deep, calm joy illuminated the countenance of 
our hero, till it displayed that rare spiritual loveli- 
ness which only an eternal love can bestow. 

“Tn my turn,” said he, “let me thank you for the 
words you have just spoken—the love which in- 
spires them—the great happiness they give me. I 
have not had the shadow of a doubt of the faithful 
heart I left behind me, seven months ago, but there 
is no music on earth equal to your voice when you 
say that you love me! Your happiness shall be the 
one object of my care and study. How have you 
passed the months of my absence ?” 

‘« Exactly as I should have passed the same period 
under your eyes—in preparing for our future, in 
trying to become wiser and better, in making myself 
more worthy of the love you bear me !” 

“ You have often been lonely ?” 

“ Yes, in a certain sense, for I missed your society, 
your approval, your encouragement, the thousand 
blessings of your presence. But my loneliness in 
your absence has never degenerated into sadness. 
The simple truth is, Philip,” and she raised her eyes 
and face all glowing and radiant to his own, “the 
joy I have*known in being loved by you can never 
be destroyed by any of the accidents or circum- 
stances of our earthly lot. You exist—you love me 
—and henceforth the whole world is filled by you, 
so completely that you are ever more with me!” 

“ Beautiful! glorious!” exclaimed Philip, whose 
admiration had deepened toa tender reverence. 

“It was my duty to learn the conditions upon 
which a couple can make themselves happy, and 
next to do everything required of me by these con- 
ditions. From the moment when I agreed to become 
your wife, I became responsible for your happiness, 
and virtually engaged myself to assist you in ob- 
taining and enjoying all the comforts and pleasures 
the world can give us!” 

“ And how shall I repay you for all this loving 
thought and care?” asked Philip, delighted at the 
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maiden’s ideas of a home and of all the prospects 
she had thus placed before him. 

“How repay me?” and she smiled. 
happy, by making me so!” 

“ The task will be easy on my part,” declared Philip, 
enthusiastically, “for you have pictured to me a sort 
of mundane paradise ?”. 

“Tf so, it is one accessible to every couple in the 
world,” rejoined Hester, “ if they would only sit down 
and decide sensibly upon a plan of action, and then 
earry their plan into execution. The secret of hu- 
man felicity is to form a proper conception of life, 
of our lot in the world, of our resources, of all the 
facts which tend either to our comfort or misery, 
and then to do the best we can with the means in 
our possession. In our case, Philip, I have not 
counted upon wealth, but only upon the modest sav- 
ings already at our disposal, in addition to what 
my father and mother will do for us. It willnot be 
difficult for us to buy some ground and build a small 
house, and I am sure that I can make that house a 
home for you, and one presenting all the happiness 
reasonably to be expected.” 

“ T am sure of the truth of every word you utter,” 
responded Philip. “You have not beendreaming all 
these months, but foreseeing—forming in your mind 
an ideal home, to be wrought into a bright and beau- 
tiful reality. Iwas hardly aware of the value of the 
little lady 1 was leaving behind me, when I sailed, 
was 1?” 

“Oh, you have not found out all my secrets yet, 
you may be sure,” said Hester, with a merrysparkle 
in hereyes. “You have not yet imagined one half 
of the comforts I shall place at your disposal, for you 
are still a bachelor, you know, groping outside of my 
little paradise, and don’t yet know one half of the 
wonderful things a wife who loves her husband can 
do for him. Why, as true as I live, Philip, you would 
be frightened and thunderstruck, and possibly look 
upon marriage as upon purgatory, if you knew, if 
you could comprehend at this moment the tre- 
mendous facility a wife has of making her husband 
miserable!” 

“No; you don’t meanit? Is it possible ?” 

“T tell you that a wife can be a perfect thorn in 
her husband's side, if she please,” pursued Hester. 
“She can think, for instance, that stewing, boil- 
ing, roasting, and frying, are beneath her dignity 
as a lady, and so leave her table to the care of an ig- 
norant servant, who has about as much regard for 
the master of the house as fora pig ina sty. Or she 
can be entirely bound up in herself, with no thought 
of anything but her new dresses and bonnets, and 
have a word for her husband only when she wants 
money for her extravagances. Why, I could talk to 
you all day of the dreadful things a wife can do to 
her husband! How she can hand him over, bound 
hand and foot, to the care of hirelings; let his 
clothes run to ruin; be a leech in his purse, a useless 
and indolent consumer of his substance, and so on, 
till you would be shocked and terrified to hear me !” 

“T have thought of these things,” rejoined Philip, 
“and have often regretted that wives and husbands 
are not more fully and perfectly devoted to the art 
of extracting the sweets of life from one another. It 
is sad to see one-half of the households in Christen 
dom discontented, or chafing under the mere husks 
and chaff of wedded life, when their houses might 
be such joyous homes, such temples of beauty and 
felicity !” 

“Sad? Itis terrible! The world would be twice 
as full of happiness as it is at present, if everybody 
would consider the things implied in one beautiful 
word—home—and then do their best, every one in 
his own way, to carry those ideas and principles into 
execution. It is, perhaps, the sight of the wedded 
infelicities everywhere around us, that has set me to 
thinking of all these things, while you have been 
gone, and filled me with this resolve to make our 
home, Philip, the brightest and dearest place to you, 
to be found in the whole creation !” 

“TI know that it will be such!” replied Philip, 
with profound satisfaction. “And again I thank 
you, darling, for all this loving devotion to me—for 
these thoughtful measures for my comfort!” 

“ Your praise is precious, dear Philip! And I shall 
be supremely happy in carrying out the plans I have 
formed for your happiness. My thought of you will 
begin when I awake in the morning, and will cease 
only when sleep overtakes me at night. I shall feed 
you with all the nice things I have learned to prepare ; 
shall make our home beautiful; shall share all your 
trials and vexations; shall lighten all your burdens ; 
shall nurse you in sickness, and strive to execute 
all your wishes before you have time to speak 
them !” 

“You charm me—you delight me beyond expres- 
sion!” rejoined Philip. “I had no idea that a home 
could be so enchanting! What a charming little wife 
you willbe tome! I long to be your husband! You 
are a good soul, Hester - 


‘By being 





“ The very title I have prayed that = would give 
me !” exclaimed the maiden, with a flush of delight. 
“ T have desired to be a soul in your house, Philip, 
and nota mere body; for a soul is something grand, 
something permanent, something to make home 
glorious! And when you add good to that great 
name, you bestow the grandest title that has yet been 
given to man or woman beneath the heavens!” 

“A good soul you are, then!” declared Philip, 
solemnly ; “and such shall henceforth be your name, 
as written upon my. every thought and feeling. 
From this hour I live in you, and for you; to pro- 
tect you from evil, to surround you with everything 
desirable, to take care of you constantly, to make 
you happy, to assist you up the great hills which 
lead away to the great life, to worship with you 
the beneficent Author of our being! From this hour, 
sweet Hester, my good soul!” and he enclosed her 
gently in his arms—“ shall we not give ourselves to 
each other for time and eternity, and say anew that 
we will henceforth be as one and the same being, 
for ever and for ever!” 

The happy maiden did not reply in words. Her 
voice was lost in the joyous outgoings of her soul to 
that of her lover. 

(To be continued.) 








FACETIZ. 


AN overbearing barrister, endeavouring to brow- 
beat a witness, told him he could plainly see a 
rogue in his face. “I never knew till now,” said 
the witness, “that my face was a looking-glass.” 

A STUMP-SPEAKER exclaimed, “I know no North, 
no South, no East, no West, fellow-citizens!’ 
“Then,” exclaimed an old farmer in the crowd, 
“it’s time you went to school and larnt your 
jography.” 

A ruRRIER wishing to inform his customers that he 
recast their old furs into fashionable styles, wound 
up his advertisement as follows: “N. B.—Capes, 
victorines, &c., made up for ladies in fashionable 
styles, out of their own skins.” 


IN TWO VOLUMES. 

Onz of the most perfect illustrations of “ sauce,” 
in its popular sense, with which we are acquainted, is 
conveyed in the reply once given by a French curé 
to his bishop. 

It is a reguiation made by canonical law that a 
priest cannot keep a female servant to manage his 
household, unless she be of the assigned age of at 
least forty years. It once happened that a bishop 
dined with a curé, at whose house the prelate had 
arrived in the course of a visitation-tour. On that 
occasion he found that they were waited on at dinner 
by two quiet, pretty, female attendants, of some 
twenty years each. 

When the diocesan and subordinate were once 
more alone, the former remarked on the uncanonical 
condition of his household, and asked the curé if he 
were not aware that bya rule of the church he could 
maintain but one menagére, who must have attained 
at least forty years. “I am quite aware of it, mon- 
seigneur,” said the rubicund curé; “but, you see, I 
prefer having my housekeeper in two volumes.” 


AN ANGLER’s PATIENCE.—A person, late one 
Saturday afternoon, hailed an elderly gentleman, as 
he was skilfully essaying the wily fisherman’s art 
for trout with “ Hallo, there! Got anything?” 
“Got anything? Of course not; I only came here 
last Wednesday!” was the reply, as the patient 
angler once more cast his patent fly. 


A PaRIs correspondent says he has just overheard 
a prayer at Notre Dame. “ Oh, beloved Saint Joseph,” 
murmured a rosy little grisette,on her knees before 
a flaming taper she had just lighted in his honour, 
“grant me a good husband, plenty of ironing to do, 
shirt collars without starch, and charcoal without 
smoke ; and to my dear old aunt an easy death. All 
these blessings as speedily as may be !” 


An AspIraTion.—* Sally, I’ve got a sweetheart— 
such a nice young man! He’s ina profession!” “ Oh, 
Jemima! don’t use such wicked words.” “It ain’t 
a wicked word atall, Sally, it’s a business.” “ Busi- 
ness, Jemim&, what business ?”. “Guess what it is. 
It begins with ho.” “I know, Jemima, it’s a hofficer.” 
“No, it ain’t, though; it’s something much better 
than a hosifer.” “Then it’s a hoctioneer—that’s it, 
Jemima!” “Oh, you hateful thing, to think of any- 
thing so wulgar! He’s a horange merchant.” 


Some students returning from a theatre, came 
across, about one o’clock in the morning, a man lying 
in the street dead drunk. Quick as thought they put 
him in a cab, “tonsured” him, clothed him in a 
monk’s white robe, passed a chaplet round his neck, 
and put sandals on his feet. They then conducted 
him to the monastery in Rue d’Enfer, and gave him 





in charge to the porter, who warmly thanked the 
young men, and, closing the door, placed his 
“brother” in acell. It was supposed he had tra- 
velled from Marseilles. In the morning, when he 
opened his eyes, he found he was the subject of an 
oration from one of the monks. When he could 
speak, he asked some one to go to a certain street, 
and see if a chestnut seller was not there, because 
he knew no more now what he was. The good 
brothers found they had been victimised by some 
practical jokers, and, having put the chestnut seller 
into lay clothes, set him at liberty. 


THE HASTINGS MILKMAN. 

Jinks, the Hastings milkman, one morning forgot 
to water his milk. Inthe hall of the customer in 
his round, the sad omission flashed upon Jinks’s 
wounded feelings. A large tub of fine clear water stood 
on the floor by his side, no eye was upon him, and 
thrice did Jinks dilute his milk with a large measure 
filled from the tub, before the maid brought up the 
jugs. Jinks served her, and went on. While he was 
bellowing down the next area, his first customer's 
footman beckoned to him from the door. Jinks re- 
turned, and was immediately ushered into the 
library. There sat my lord, who had just tasted the 
milk. 

“ Jinks,” said his lordship. 

“ My lord!” replied Jinks. 

“Jinks,” continued his lordship, “I should feel 
particularly obliged if you would henceforth bring 
me the milk and water separately, and allow me the 
favour of mixing them myself.” 

“Well, my lord, it’s useless to deny the thing, for 
I suppose your lordship watched me while——” 

“No,” interrupted the nobleman, “ the fact is, that 
my children bathe at home, Jinks, and the tub in the 
hall was full of sea water, Jinks.” 


Tue following story was told by Dr. William 
Arnot, at a soirée in the Rev. Sir H. W. Moncrieff's 
church in Edinburgh the other evening :—“ Rev. 
Macleod and Dr. Watson were in the West High- 
lands together on a tour ere leaving for India. 
While crossing a loch in a boat, in company with a 
number of other passengers, a storm came on, One 
of the passengers was heard to say, ‘that the twa 
ministers should begin an’ pray, or we'll a’ be 
drooned.’ ‘Na, na,’ said the boatmen, ‘the little 
ane can pray if he likes, but the big ane maun tak’ 
an oar.’” 

“SCIENCE GOSSIP.” 

The proper thing to use with gun-cotton is shot 
silk, 
The Cuckoo has been heard on Bethnal-Green, 
and the Nightingale has commenced singing in 
Short’s Gardens. The Swallows have returned to 
the Mansion House. 

A patent has been taken out for manufacturing 
pens with cocoa-nibs. 

Ladies will be pleased to hear that a process has 
been discovered by which they can, electro-plai' 
their hair. 

Many persons haye burnt their fingers by dabbling 
in Petroleum. 

A Scientific Ghost-story will shortly appear in 
fortnightly numbers, founded on Spectrum Analysis. 
—Punch. 


Seir-ConTeMPTvuovus Expresstons.—A_ gentle- 
man has put an advertisement in the Times, an- 
nouncing that, in accordance with a wish expressed 
in a will, he has assumed the name of Pugh in addi- 
tion to his surname, one of his Christian names being 
Pugh already. By thus adding Pugh to Pugh, he 
may almost be said to have pugh-pughed himself.— 
Punch. 


ANOTHER NAPIER!! 

General Punch: “ Sir Robert Napier, Your Roya! 
Highness—who has freed the captives! settled Theo- 
dore ! and conquered Abyssinia!” 

Commander-in-Chief: “‘ Napier ?—Robert Napier ? 
Nothing to do with us. Knew Charles and William, 
though—troublesome fellows! and Abyssinia! pooh! 
bounce sir—bounce! don’t believe in victories we've 
had nothing to do with; but if you say it’s all 
right——”— Punch. 

“LETTING THE CAT OUT OF THE BAG.” 

Mrs. Thistlewarp (from the North, but who does no! 
consider herself at all provincial). “ P’liceman, I wish 
to drive to Westbourne Terrace. Ah! now which is 
the nearest way !—Do I——” 

Policeman : “ Very sorry, mum, but I’m a stranger 
here in London, mum—only just come up from th 
country, same as you, mum! !”—Punch. 


Tue Brrrace.—Nobody beneath the rank of ® 
viscount, say the newspapers, was admitted to the 
honour of a place in St. Patrick’s Hall, at the ban- 
quet after the Installation of H.R.H. the Prince of 
Wales. And yet, H.R.H., in a very gracious reply te 
the speech of the Lord Lieutenant, who had pro 
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posed the at all times and in all places popular toast, 
“The Health of the Prince and Princess of Wales,” 
remarked that the restoration of the magnificent ca- 
thedral in which he, the Prince, had just received 
the insignia of the Order instituted by his great- 

andfather, George III., was an act of munificence 
on the part of a private gentleman of Ireland, 
“whose name,” said H.R.H., “ is so well-known that 
I need not mention it to you, more particularly as I 
have the pleasure of seeing him at the table.” From 
this it is plain that Sir Benjamin Lee Guinness has 
been raised from the rank of a Baronet to that of a 
Viscount at the very least. Greater marks of Royal 
favour have been conferred on less deserving persons, 
ere now.— Fun. 

AN OFFICIAL CAT. » 

We clip the following from a report of a Pier and 
Harbour Board Meeting in Southampton: 

“Mr. Deal wished to know what were the duties 
of a person named Naylor. Mr. Keane (the collector 
of harbour dues) my that Naylor’s duties, whose 
father held the post before him, were to clean out 
his (Mr. Keane's) office, and to take care of a large 
cat, which was the terror of all the rats and mice in 
the neighbourhood. Mr. Sharpe asked how much 
” did he receive for the cat? (Laughter.) Mr. Keane 
said that Naylor received 4s. a~week from the Com- 
missioners, and 8d. a-week for the cat. (Laughter.) 
Mr. Deal said that one of the cranes on the quay re- 
quired to be oiled, and he asked Naylor to do it, 
when he said it was not his business. Mr. Sharpe: 
His business was to oil the cat. (Laughter.)” 

What a parable of officialism. Here we have a 
cat allowed 3d. a-week to do the work, and a man 
allowed 4s. a-week to look after the cat—kept, in 
fact, for the purr-puss. It’s almost like a Govern- 
ment office.—Fun. 


LATEST FROM ABYSSINIA.—A correspondent in- 
forms us that during the whole campaign he has 
not met with a single specimen of the much-talked- 
of “pink-headed fly.” Our correspondent adds, 
however, that he has lately seen several thousands 
of the “ woolly-headed fly.”"—Fun. 

Marn-1acaAL LANGUAGE.—A country paper de- 
scribing a recent inundation stated that:—‘ The 
foot-bridge at Main was carried down the stream 
and landed in the sea.” The only way in which we 
can account for the bridge being /anded in the sea is 
by supposing that the land called Main is the ocean, 
and that the sea is the Main-land in those parts. 
—Fun. 

COMPARISONS are ODIOUS. 

Romantic Dear: “Oh, Frederick! Is it not de- 
lightful to wander in the quiet country and listen to 
the cuckoo’s note ?” 

Frederick (who has no soul for poetry): “ Oh—ah— 
yes! I dare say it’s all right, only it always re- 
minds me of hiccups !”—Fun, 

WONDERS WILL NEVER OCEASE.—That some por- 
tions of our coast are slowly but surely receding by 
reason of the encroachments of the sea is a well- 
known fact; but we were not. prepared to hear from 
a friend, who has a villa on the banks of the 
Thames, that, looking out of window one morning, 
he found the whole of his lawn “ sloping” to the river. 
— Fun. 


EPITAPH ON THEODORE.—He sleeps at last who 
never took a Nap-here.— Zomahawk. 

Tue CURRENT QuEsTION.—Why is Mr. Disraeli’s 
policy like Gounod’s Faust ? 

(Prize: A Free Ticket of Admission (not transfer- 
able) to the Lowther Arcade.)—Tomahawk. 

It is said (we believe Mr. Home says so) that the 
great Spiritualist, whatever that may be, has been at- 
tacked in the street. Mr. Home has been pricked in 
the hand. We thought it could not be in his con- 
science.— Tomahawk. 

VERY LIKELY! 

The praiseworthy determination of Lord Russell 
to be at the head of every important movement, how- 
ever prejudicial to his own interests or contrary to 
his principles, will probably in the Republican future 
lead to something like this : 

Aprit 2, 1870.—A large meeting was held yester- 
day in Westminster Hall, for the purpose of sup- 
porting the bill introduced into the House of Com- 
mons by the Right Hon. John Bright for abolishing 
the House of Lords. Earl Russell presided. 

The Noble Chairman rose amid loud cheers. He 
said that he was proud and delighted to see so vast 
a meeting assembled together in support of a mea- 
sure which he had always advocated. Though be- 
longing himself to an aristocratic house, he had al- 
ways been a “friend of the people.” If he had been 
anything else, perhaps the world would never have 
inscribed among its famous men the younger son of 
the Duke of Bedford. Cheers.) He had always 
disliked the House of Peers. It was much 





against his wish that he had ever been made a 
belted earl; and as for his son, he need hardly say 
how odious the idea of any title, but that of Na- 
ture’s nobleman, was to that exemplary young tri- 
bune. (Loud cheers.) He thought Lord Am- 
berley had ever done his best to bring ridicule and 
contempt on that order to which he had the misfor- 
tune to belong. (Cheers.) As for himself, he could 
never hope to describe in sufficiently strong terms 
the humiliation which he felt when elevated to the 
Peerage. He felt it was robbing the Lower House 
of something more than prestige, or honour, or elo- 

uence. It was like shutting out the light of the sun. 
fear hear.) He could not do anything in the 
House of Lords but tease Lord Derby, and that was 
poor sport for such an intellectual giant as himself. 
(Cheers.) Then there was nobody to listen to him 
in the Upper House when he did think fit to speak, 
except the Woolsack and the Reporters, and a drowsy 
Law Lord or two. It was throwing pearls before 
swine. (Laughter and cheers.) Then the robes 
were so ridiculous. Such beauty as his—he spoke 
with all humility and modesty—was “when un- 
adorned adorned the most.” (Loud cheers.) The 
Father of Reform needed no gorgeous livery to add 
splendour to his appearance. (Hear, hear.) After 
speaking with similar modesty and good sense for 
about an hour and a half, the noble Earl concluded 
by proposing the first resolution, “ That the House 
of Peers be abolished.”— Tomahawk. 








WAITING. 


He said that he would come to-day,— 
To-day, and not to-morrow ! 

Before the day had died away 
And night wept dews of sorrow ! 

The flowers have closed their silken leaves, 
No bee late-wandering hummeth, 

Hushed are the swallows ‘neath the eaves, 
And still no footfall cometh ! 

He said that he would come to-day,— 
To-day, and not to-morrow ! 

Before the day had died away 
And night wept tears of sorrow ! 


From rippling brook, and leaflet dead, 
My list’ning fancies borrow 

False echoes of a coming tread, 
Whose step would chase my sorrow. 

The rooks caw in the far-off trees, 
The kine creep home together, 

Their sweet bells chiming in the breeze, 
And yet, he comes not hither ! 

He said that he would come to-day,— 
To-day, and not to-morrow ! 

Before the day had died away 
And night wept dews of sorrow ‘ ¥s 


GEMS. 


VIRTUE is not more exempt than vice from the 
ilis of fate, but contains within itself always an energy 
to resist them, sometimes an anodyne to soothe. 

HOWEVER many friends you have, do not neglect 
yourself; though you have a thousand, not one of 
them loves youso much as you ought to love your- 
self. 

INTEGRITY is the foundation of all that is high 
in character among mankind; other qualities may 
add to its splendour, but if this essential requisite 
be wanting, all their lustre fades. 

HAVE courage enough to review your own con- 
duct; to condemn it where you detect faults, to 
amend it to the best of your ability; to make 
good resolves for your future guidance, and to keep 
them. 

IN any society, when a difference of opinion 
arises on matters of little or no consequence, it is 
wise to give in, although you may have incontestable 
proofs to support the correctness of your opinion— 
this flatters the other’s vanity, and cannot injure 
yourself. 


CHANGE OF AIR IN DrsEase.—Here is a little 
observation from the naturalist’s point of view, which 
may not be uninteresting to those who are in the hal it 
of recommending their patients a change of resi- 
dence, because it serves to indicate that in doing so 
they are acting in conformity with a natural law 
affecting organic life. Mr. Darwin, in speaking of 
the advantages and disadvantages of changed con- 
ditions of life, dwells upon the good derived from 
slight changes. No two individuals, he says, and 
still less any two varieties, are absolutely alike in 
constitution and structure. Everyone must have ob- 
served the remarkable influence on convalescents of 
a change of residence, and no medical man doubts 





the truth of this fact. Small farmers, who hold but 
little land, are convinced that their cattle deriv: 
great benefit from a change of pasture. In the casv: 
of plants, the evidence is strong that a great advan- 
tage is gained by removing seeds, tubers, bulbs, and 
cuttings from one soil or place to another as different 
as possible, 











STATISTICS. 


As a result of the reduction of the tariff upon 
telegrams in Switzerland to a uniform charge of half 
a franc (ten cents) a message, in January, 1867, the 
number of dispatches throughout the country was 
50,513, against 86,461 for the same period in the pre- 
sent year; and in January, 1867, the receipts were 
about 11,900 dollars, against 13,060 dollars during 
the same period this year. 

Post-Orrice SAvines Banxs.—The balance due 
to depositors in the Post-Office Savings Banks, 


‘at the close of the year 1867, was no less than 


9,749,929/., an increase of 1,628,755/., over the amount 
at the end of 1866. The assets showed a surplus 
of 143,910/. over the liabilities, 4,643,906/. was 
received from depositors in the year 1867, and 
3,222,800/. was paid to depositors; the addition of 
the interest due to depositors raises the year's in- 
crease to the amount above stated. 850,996 accounts 
remained open at the end of the year. The total 
number of transactions from the establishment of 
the Post-Office Savings Banks in September, 1861, 
to the end of 1867 has been 9,120,390—viz., 7,013,748 
deposits and 2,106,642 withdrawals, and the average 
cost of each transaction has been, substantially, the 
cost originally estimated—viz., 7d., the precise aver- 
age being 7-066d. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


AN attempt is about to be made to grow tea in 
Jamaica, for which the climate and soil are said to 
be well adapted. 

THERE are two firms at Geneva engaged in the 
manufacture of musical birds, and producing not 
more than 100 a year. 

THE new pearl fishery of Western Australia is 
profitably employing a large number of vessels, and 
procuring pearls of the finest character. 

A NATIONAL calamity has taken place in one of the 
French provinces. A girl has been born with two 
tongues. 

Tue Church Missionary Society have presented a 
memorial to the Queen praying for more effectual 
steps to suppress the slave trade on the east coast of 
Africa. The number of slaves brought to Zanzibar 
is annually about 30,000. 


Tue Horse Shoe Cloisters, at the west-end of St- 
George’s Chapel, Windsor, have been inspected by 
Mr. Gilbert Scott, the architect, with a view to their 
restoration. A new flight of steps is to replace that 
which has so long disfigured the principal entrance 
beneath the beautiful stained glass window at the 
west end of St. George’s Chapel. 

THE Queen has been graciously pleased to give 
orders for the appointment of Lieutenant-General 
Sir Robert Napier, K.C.B., G.C.S.L, commanding her 
Majesty’s Forces in Abyssinia, to be an Ordinary 
member of the Military Division of the First Class, 
or Knights Grand Cross, of the Most Honourable 
Order of the Bath. 

LARGE amounts of Mexican copper coins have 
been sent to San Francisco to be melted. Formerly 
each of the Mexican States was permitted to strik« 
its own copper coin, denominated “ tiacos,” and their 
values differed so greatly as to cause considerable 
annoyance and loss. The Government of that 
country has abolished the use of all copper money, 
the great bulk of which will probably find its way 
to California, to be converted to other uses. 

GREEN GLASS FOR PLANT GrowtH.—“ Descend- 
ing to the large kitchen-garden in the vale beneath 
Belvoir Castle, we saw a largespan-pit full of green- 
house plants, including azaleas, epacris, and such 
like, and which had all the glass shaded green, by 
being washed inside with what painters call green 
distemper powder mixed with butter-milk, except 
two sashes. The plants, when placed in this pit 
some months before to make their summer growths, 
were all in the same general state as to health anil 
vigour. They got the same treatment as to water, 
ventilation, &c., the only difference being that those 
in the two lights referred to were under the clear 
glass, the others under that which was shaded green ; 
and had we not seen the plants with our own eyes, 
we could not have believed that there could have 
been such a difference in their health, growth, and 
general appearance, and all in favour of those under 
the green glass.” —W. T. D. 
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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


W. Wurtaker.—The parcel has failed to reach our 
office. 

Wiutiam Trait.—We do not supply other publications; 
apply tu a newsvendor, 

R. M.—Sic is a Latin word, and when used after an error, 
it signities so written or printed in the original. 

Fiorenck Gertrupe.—Twenty-six numbers form a vo- 
lume; at the completion of each we publish also an Index. 

C. T. Kyowison.—The same as rabbit skins, for which we 
gave a recipe in No. 248 of Taz Lonvon Reaver. 

Ianornamus.—Apply by letter, losing testi 
to character, to any shipowner. Writing very good. 

Anyniz anp Katp—The novel you name was written by 
Mrs. Gaskel!, and was published by Messrs. Chapman and 
Hall, Piccadilly. 

G. R. D. S.—Apply to a shipowner. There are advertise- 
ments daily in the morning newspapers for apprentices and 
midshipmen. 

R. Biaypes.—From your description we should take the 
coin to be a halfpeony; but why notshow itto acoin dealer, 
who, from inspection, would at once tell you ? 

H. H. S. P.—We know nothing against the gentleman you 
name. Nevertheless, if you take our advice, you will avoid 
him and consult a regular medical practitioner. 

Hetuice.—The so-called defects of which you complain 
are generally deemed charms by young ladies. They arise 
from no other cause but a freak of nature. 

Cc. D. P.—1. In the event of a separation the sum allowed 
to the wife would entirely depond upon the amount of the 
husband’sincome. 2. The husband. 

Joun Normay.—Should the scalp be obstinately dry and 
harsh, it may be safely washed with a cold weak solution of 
green tea, or with spirits of Castile soap, containing a few 
grains of tannin. 

A Poor Wiwow.—You can legally recover. Place the 
matter in the hands ofa solicitor; if you permit the six 
vears to pass without sueing, you will have no remedy at 
law, 

Jenniz.— Broken glass may be repaired by dissolving 
some isinglass in gin, just sufficient to cover it. Make the 
broken parts quite warm, dip them into the liquid, and tie 
them together for a short time. 

P. P.—1. Your parents having left you of their own free 
will, and so relinquished the income you allowed them, 
they have noremedy. 2. The parochial authorities have a 
claim upon you, but.if the case be fairly represented to 
them we believe they would compel your relatives to re- 
turn. 

Biacxstoxr.—To qualify yourself foran articled clerk to 
an attorney, you need only pass a usual school examination. 
Before, however, being admitted as an attorney you must 
pass a severe legal examination, the nature and extent of 
which you will learn from the gentleman to whom you are 
articled, 

G. H. C.—Brunswick black for varnishing iron is made 
by melting one lb. of common asphaltum in an iron sauce- 
pan, with half a pint of linseed oil, and one quart of turpen- 
tine added t» the asphaitum wher it is in a liquid state; 
when the mixture is cold it may be applied to the iron with 
anordinary paint-brusb. 

Euizasetn A. G.—1. To MAKE Jam, the fruit must be 
gathered on a dry day, weigh it, and to every pound of fruit 
allow three-quarters of a pound of loaf sugar, put it intoa pre- 
serving pan and boil for about three-quarters of an hour, 
remove the scum carefully as it rises, put the jam into pots, 
and when cold, cover with oiled papers; over these put a 
piece of tissue-paper brushed over on both sides with the 
white of an egg; when dry, the covering will be quite hard 
and air-tight. 2. To MaKe JELLY, put the fruitinto a jar 
and place it in a saucepan of builing water over the tire, and 
let it simmer gently until the juice is well drawn from the 
fruit, then strain through a jelly-bag; do not squeeze too 
much, or the pulp from the fruit will be pressed through 
with the juice. Measure, and to each pint allow three- 
quarters of a pound of loaf-sugar, put it into a preserving- 
pan, set itover the fire, and keep stirring the jelly until it is 
done; use a wooden spoon, as metal spoils the colour. 
When it bas boiled half an hour, put a little on a plate, and 
if frm when cool, it isdone. Put it into pots, and proceed 
in the same way as forjam. 3 TO MAKE MIXED PICKLEs. 
As the different vegetables come into season have them 
gathered on a dry day, and, after wiping them with a cloth, 

to free them from moisture, put chem into the pickle, which 
is made in the following way:—To each gallon of vinegar 
allow @ quarter of a pound of bruised ginger, the same of 
mustard and salt, two oz. of mustard-seed, one and a half 
oz. of turmeric, one oz. of ground black pepper, and a 
quarter of an oz. of cayenne. Put the mustard, turmeric, 


jials as 





pepper, and cayenne into a basin with a little of the vinegar, 
and stir until no lamps remain, then add with the otheringre- 
dients to the rest of the vinegar. Keep this liquor in a warm 
place, and stirevery morving for a month with a wooden 
spoon; then add the vegetables, which should consist of 
cauliflowers, onions, celery, sliced cucumbers, gherkins, 
French beans, nasturtiams, and ca ms. The cauli- 
flowers must be divided into small bunches; the jars 


bladders. The liquor should be made in May or June, to be 
ready as the season arrives for the various vegetables. 4. 
For Purr Paste. 


second with lard, and the third with butter, dredging each 
time; brushing it when rolled out with the white of an egg, 
assists it to rise in leaves or flakes. 

Lex-Curster.—l. If the case be literallyas you state it, 
your employer must indeed be a shabby fellow. At the 
same time, keep in mind the wholesome maxim which 
teaches the folly of throwing dirty wateraway until you can 
getclean. 2. Your salary ou<ht to be between 25s. and 30s. 
per week. Why not advertise in one of the Manchester or 
London daily papers ? 

Mavup.—1. We cannot advise the use of quack medicines. 
Surely your employers would allow you sufficient time to 
| consult @ hospital surgeon or physician. In the mean- 
time avoid all salt food. 2 To whiten the skin, take of 
Castile soap, one Ib.; water, one gallon; dissolve, then 
add alcohol one quart; oil of rosemary and oil of lavender, 
each two drachms; mix well. 

Avice ALLMARK.—1. To cure ox-tongues, put in a tub five 
Iba, of salt, three oz. of saltpetre, half a Ib. of brown sugar, 
rub them well with this mixture three or four times, and let 
them remain in it fora week. 2. To boil tongues, put them 
into a stewpan, with plenty of cold water, and a bunch of 
savoury herbs, let it gradually come to a boiling point, then 
skim, and simmer very gently, until tender—when done, peel 
off the skin. 

AsuLty.—Shah is a Persian word for prince or king. It 
is the general title of the supreme ruler in Persia, 
Afghanistan, and other countries of Southern and Central 
Asia. The sovereign, however, may, and frequently does, 
decline the title, assuming in its place that of Khan, an 
inferior and more common appellation. The same title can 
also be assumed by any of the Shah's sons, and upon all the 
princes of the blood the eognomen Shah-zadeh is bestowed. 


A WHITE SAIL. 


A white sail shining in the mist, 
A lonely bark in the blue bay; 
What has she left in her own land, 
What seeks she now, so far away ? 


The sparkling waves, the whistling wiud, 
The mast that swaysand creaks; 

Alas! it is not grief she flics, 
Nor is it joy she seeks. 


O’er her the golden sunlight streams, 

Her path is azure, bright, and free, 
Unsatisfied, she longs for storm, 

As if in storm should comfort be! - 

: . D.C, 


Ax Orricer’s Daventer.—1l. To preserve flowers through 
the winter, pluck them when half blown, and put them in a 
close-covered earthen vessel, dipping them with the stalks 
downwards in equal quantities of verjuice and water, mixed, 
sprinkled with a small portion of bay salt. The vessel must 
be, kept closed in a warm place; and, on the coldest day in 
winter, if the flowers be taken out, washed iu pure water 
and held before a gentle fire. they will open as if in their 
usualbloom. 2. To remove black spots from the face, bathe 
the skin well in a little solution of common soda. An ap- 
plication of weakly diluted spirits of wine is also effica- 
cious. 

Srannore.—Barcarolle is a term applied to certain songs 
composed by the Venetian gondoliers, and sung by them 
in their boats. The style of these airs is simple and nataral, 
like the manners of the people who compose them, and they 
possess a@ kind of artless beauty which not only strikes 
ordinary ears, but delights even the virtuosi, The Venetian 
gondoliers have the liberty of visiting all the theatres gratis, 
which gives them an opportunity of cultivating their earand 
taste without expense. The gondolier songs are so grace- 
ful and pleasing, that the musicians of Italy pride them- 
selves on knowing and singing them. 

Me .inna.—There are without doubt many people in the 
world who imagine that any indulg in an affectionat 
feeling is a weakness. How often do we meet those who 
willreturn from a journey, und only greet their families 
with a distant dignity, and move among their children with 
the cold and lofty splendour of aniceberg. There is scarcely 
& more unnatural sight than sucha family. Who, that has 
ever experienced the joys of friendship, kindly sympathy, 
and affection, would not rather lose all that is beautiful in 
nature’s scenery, than be robbed of the hidden treasures of 
the heart?, Cherish, then, your heart's best affections, in- 
dulge in the warm and gushing emotions of filial, parental, 
and fraternal love, 

J. G.—The last generalissimo of the republic of Poland, 
and oneof the noblest characters of his age, was Thaddeus 
Kosciusko; he was born in 1756, of a distinguished family of 
Lithuania, and was very early in life made a captuin in the 
| Polish service; in 1789, he was made major-general, and 
when the revolation broke out in Poland, at the beginning of 
| 1794, Kosciusko was placed at the head of the national 
| forces; after various conflicts with the Russians, under 
Suwarrow, the Poles were defeated at the battle of Mac- 
ziewice. Kosciusko was wounded and taker prisoner, but 
was soon afterwards released by the Emperor Paul : with 
Kosciusko's defeat, the independence of Poland was anni- 
hilated. He died at Soleure, in Switzerland, in 1817. 

J. Mitten.—It is said that the largest spiders in the world 
are found in the Bermudas; they are remarkable for their 
extraordinary size, and the strength of their webs; their 
bodies consist of two parts, one flat aud the other round; 
both together, with the legs stretched out, are large enough 
to cover a man’s hand. The round part of their body is 
shaped much like a pigeon’s egg, and under the flat part 
their legs grow, five on each side, with four joints and claws 
at the end; they have a small hole in their backs, and their 











should have tightly-fitting lids, and be tied over with | 


To every pound of flourallow eight oz. of | 
butter and three oz, of lard; mix the flour toa smooth paste | 
with helfa pint of water, roll it out three times, the first | 
time covering it with butter, dredge with a little flour, the | 





mouths are covered with grayish hairs, intermixed with red, 
and a crooked tooth on each side, of a hard polished sub. 
stance, and of « bright shining black ; so that they are often 
set in gold or silver, to serve for toothpicks. ‘They show » 
wonderful skill and agility in spreading their webs from 
tree to tree, and they are so large and strong as to extend 
seven or eight fathoms, and when finished will ensnare a 
bird as large as a thrash. 

Srexcer.—A spear is a lance, or long weapon with a sharp 
point, formerly used as a manual or missile weapon. The 
invention of the spear has been ascribed to the Etolians, 
that of the Greeks was generally made of ash, with a leaf. 
shaped head of metal and a pointed ferrule at the butt, with 
which it was fixed in the ground, a method used, according 
to Homer, when the troo on their arms or slept 
upon their shields. The Romans, before they understood 
sculpture, worshipped Mars under the form of a spear, a 
custom derived from the Sabines, among whom the spear 
wasa symbol of war. The cross spear-heads of the Britons 
were all pyramidal, narrowing at the base. The heads of 
the Anglo-Saxon spears were exceedingly long, and some- 
times fearfully 

O. O. O., twenty-four, and dark; wages 30s. per week. 

Kare, eighteen, medium height, dark eyes, and domesii- 
cated. Respondent must be tall, fair, and respectable. 

Ina, fair, blue eyes, and has a good income. Respondent 
must be dark. 

Licy, sixteen, medium height, golden hair, blue eyes, 
pretty, and fond of music. Respondent must be tall, dark, 
and good looking. 

Emma andLorrie. “Emma,” tall, auburo hair, hazel eyes, 
and fair complexion. “ Lottie,” medium height, brown hair 
and eyes. Respondents must be tall and dark. 

Evornie and Avoeustixe. “ Eugenie,” nineteen, “ Augus- 
tine,” twenty, with 8001, a yeareach. Kespondents must be 
in business. 

Eten J., twenty-four, not tall, dark, and thoroughly do- 
mesticated. Respondent must be a tradesman or a respect- 
able mechanic, tall, fair, good tempered, and steady. 

J.D. S., twenty-eight, gentlemanly, and holding a good 
position in the Civil Service. Respondent must have an 
affectionate disposition. 

Hawraory, seventeen, a tradesman's son, 
Respondent must be pretty and affectionate, 
daughter preferred. 

Ratps, nineteen, a tradesman, gray eyes, and brown hair. 
Respondent must be about seventeen; a tradesman’s 
daughter preferred. 

Rosert WiLiaMs, twenty-two, 5 ft. 7 in., dark hair, blue 
eyes, fair, and in good circumstances. Respondent must be 
about nineteen, have light hair, good looking, and with » 
small income. 

ALBERT FULLER, twenty-one, 5 ft. 9 in., fair hair, hand- 
some, and in a goofl business. Respondent must have dark 
hair, a fair complexion, be about nineteen, and with a small 
income. 

Frorence D. and [saset B. “Florence,” seventeen, tall, 
dark hair, and hazel eyes. “Isabel,” seventeen, rather tall, 
fair, aud very pretty. Respondeuts must be tall and dark 
olticers in the Army or Navy preferred. 

Annie and Kare. “Annie,” twenty-four, 5 ft. 5 in., brown 
hair, and lightblue eyes. Respondent must be a mechanic, 
about thirty, and dark. “Kate,” seventeen, brown wavy 
hair, and dark blue eyes. Respondent must be fair, and 
about twenty. 

Rose and Lity. “Rose,” seventeen, tall and slight, brown 
hair and eyes, cheerful disposition, and will have a little 
money when of age. “ Lily,” sixteen, medium height, dark 
hair and eyes, and good looking. Respondents must be 
dark, good looking, and fond of home. 


ComMuNIcATIONS RECEIVED: 


‘Wuvirrep is responded to by—“ Rose,” twenty-six, me- 
dium height, black hair and eyes, lively, and thoroughly do- 
mesticated. 

Haney H. by—“ Lizzie,” nineteen, 5 ft. 3 in., fair, auburn 
hair, and hazel eyes ; and—“ Florence Heartsease,” eighteen, 
and with 25/. a year. 

Water by—“L. R.,” eighteen, pretty, good tempered, 
thoroughly domesticated, and well educated. 

C. Nnwrop by —“ May,” twenty-one, medium height, brown 
hair and eyes, and thoroughly domesticated. 

. Z. Z. by—“L. Robinson,” a widow, respectable, and 
weil connected, lively, a good housekeeper, very fond o/ 
home, has a small income, and a house of furniture. 

Cnuarlig by—“ Augusta,” twenty,” medium height, dark 
pa aad dark hair, fond of home, and thoroughly domesti- 
cated. 

Evira May by—“C. M. L.,” twenty-four, 5 ft. 6} in., and 
dark. 

Netiy G. by—“G. W.,” twenty-seven, handsome, and in 
receipt of 200/. per annum. 

Vio.er by =" Willie,” thirty-four, 5 ft. 4 in., a mechanic, 
dark, affectionate, and very respectable. 

Exiza by—“ W. B.” 

Enxma by —“ W. E. B.,” tall, rather dark, has a fortune, and 
a good business. 

Eien (a widow) by—“Dick,” forty-five, a widower, 2 
tradesman, earning two pounds per week. 

Fanxy by—‘A. D. 5S.,” twenty-eight, medium height, 
fair, has an excellent business, and a good income. 

Lucy P. by—“ Jack,” twenty-four, 5 ft. 6 in., brown hair, 
and hazel eyes; a petty officer in the Royal Navy. 
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